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Editorial. 


HOEVER is a little more morbid than his neighbor, 
if he have the gift of using well-ordered speech, 
will, by a few curious seekers after the abnormal, 
be regarded as the prophet of a new cult. But 
it is the healthy mind which discovers the secrets 

of nature, not the hypochondriac with eye in fine. frenzy 
rolling. 
Pd 


Peruaps nobody ever prayed “Good Lord” and “ Good 
Devil” quite so unblushingly in the same breath as do our 
newspapers in their striving to propitiate two very opposite 
deities. Their editorial utterances of late. have breathed 
peace and self-restraint, and the gentler “powers that be” 
are bound to approve of such exalted sentiments. The news 
columns, at the same time, have so cried out for war that 


the gods of strife and discord have had a surfeit of accept- 
able incense. No doubt it is considered “smart” manage- 
ment thus to gratify all tastes, but it is likely to turn out a 
short-sighted policy in the end. All things have to accept 
their doom at last from an enlightened public sentiment. 
That may be long tempted and braved; but, when it is out- 
raged to a certain point, they who have provoked its wrath 
are forced to hide their diminished heads. 


Bd 


A most touching instance of tender regard for the work- 
ingman has come to light in Rhode Island. The base-ball 
magnates of that State have resolved to furnish Sunday 
games, it is said, because many men are kept so closely at 
their work in the mills that they get no chance to witness 
instructive contests upon “the diamond.” ‘There is just a 
shade of suspicion that this philanthropic determination may 
not be entirely free from interested motives, because Sunday 
base-ball pays remarkably well in other parts of the country ; 
and it is not stated that there is any lack of intention to 
make it pay also in Rhode Island. It shows some gain, 
perhaps, that such a proposal now tries to dress itself up 
as a social benefit, though, when we had lost our Sunday as 
a day of rest and peace, it is doubtful how much solace we 
could extract from that reflection. 


a 


THERE are three men, or three classes of men, who for 
fifteen years have been robbing intelligent people in all 
parts of the country. One man always takes the name of 
the person whom he addresses. He is commonly looking 
for a lost brother, who, he says, may have made himself 
known to some one of his own name. Usually, the brother 
is represented as having left home in search of health; and it 
is feared that he may be wandering, in a demented condition. 
This man has been exposed many times, but he is still at 
work. We have heard of him in Salem, Mass., in Philadel- 
phia, and in Chicago. The second man sells “suitings,” 
which are represented as having come into the country in 
some mysterious way without the payment of duty. Eminent 
literary men and ministers are quoted as having purchased. 
Some of them have bought the goods, only to discover that 
they had been cheated by short measure and poor quality. 
The man could “whistle a blackbird off a tree” with his 
plausible manners and smooth tongue. The third man 


‘might be described as agent of a society for defrauding the 


saints. He studies the Year Books of various denominations 
and calls upon representative laymen and ministers, claiming 
acquaintance with the prominent men of the denomination to 
which they belong, showing in various ways that he is a 
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gentleman temporarily e 
fully that the unwary pay 
leisure. He has been tracked from t 


ter to another, changing his glib discourse to 
nation of the minister whom he addresses. The cases which 


have come to our knowledge are so numerous that the susp!- 
cion is excited that there are organizations of men who are 
trained to their business, and sent out to defraud generous 
men and women who have no time to investigate. Within a 
week we have heard of the “suitings”” man and the religious 
“fakir” working with their usual success. Will not some 


one see that they are arrested? 
& 


C. C. E. questions the statement of our reviewer that 
“there were no ascension robes.” But our correspondent 
testifies from hearsay. He does not assert such personal 
knowledge as would be accepted in court. So far as we 
know, there is not on record the testimony of a single eye- 
Those who are charged with having ascension 
Those who testify admit that they speak 
“from common knowledge only.” This is only one of many 
similar psychological curiosities. It was a matter of “com- 
mon knowledge” in Austria fifteen years ago that the Jews 
sacrificed Christian babies in their synagogues. Jews were 
put to death for that imaginary offence. The sale of prop- 
erty and the attempt to hold all things in common is better 
attested. Judge Hoar used to tell a story of a well-to-do 
farmer in Worcester County upon whom the demand was 
made by his fellow-worshippers that he should sell his farm 
and bring the price to be distributed “unto every man ac- 
cording as he had need.” The farmer asked time to con- 
. sider, and at the next meeting reported that a passage of 
Scripture had been impressed upon his mind,— “ Occupy 
till I come.” He proposed to follow what he took to be the 
divine leading. This attempt at communism after the early 
Christian example was natural enough at the time, because 
throughout New England, outside of this movement, there 
were many who were advocating communism. 


mbarrassed, and doing it so skil- 
their money in haste and repent at 
he house of one minis- 
suit the denomi- 


witness. 
robes deny it. 


The War Spirit. 


Although the civilized world has not yet consented to dis- 
armament and the arbitration of national differences, the drift 
sets steadily in that direction. By war the United States 
could gain nothing. Its honor would not be vindicated. 
Commercial advantages would not be increased. Its influ- 
ence among the nations as an agent of civilization would not 
be enhanced. If there should be a war in which carnage on 
sea and land would make the disaster to the “Maine” seem 
insignificant, the conscience of our people would be aroused 
at last; and with horror we should all together protest that 
this outbreak of savagery should be the last in our national 
history. Our civilization is now on trial. Have we ad- 
vanced far enough to suppress that one last possible out- 
break of barbarism, or must we have one more terrible crime 
to show its true nature? Our battle-ships are show pieces,— 
beautiful and interesting examples of the progress of science 
and the mechanic arts. As we see one of these majestic 
creations ploughing through the waves on a trial trip, we are 
moved to admiration. We become enthusiastic in our praise. 
Every patriotic feeling is aroused by the stars and stripes 
floating at the mast-head of such a beautiful and imposing 
symbol of power. The possession of such wonderful en- 
gines of attack and defence stirs the longing to see them in 
action. But let a naval war begin; let two of these en- 
gines of destruction, with all the forces of a volcano locked 
up within them, once crash against each other in mid-ocean 
then,— with the roaring of guns, the escaping of steam, the 
exploding of magazines, a waterspout would be thrown up, 
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and the two great ships, with a thousand men, would disap- 
pear. The fate of the “ Victoria” and the “ Maine » indi- 
cates the character of the events which would occur wherever 
the great battle-ships of two nations at war should meet 
upon the high seas. To invite a national experience of 
which these things are somewhat insignificant illustrations to 
satisfy any spirit of so-called patriotism, or to vindicate what 
some regard as the “national honor,” or to get even with an- 
other nation, would be to practise folly from which the awak- 


ening would be shameful. 


Vedantism. 


The Swami Vivekananda has gone back to India infatu- 
ated with the idea that America is more inclined to accept 
Vedantism than India is to accept Christianity. Various 
eminent gentlemen have been questioned, and deny his state- 
ment. Probably their denial is based upon facts, so far as 
any open acceptance of Vedantism is concerned, or any 
practical conduct of life which will be affected by it. But 
Americans have a queer habit of hospitality for all foreign or 
eccentric ideas. Some of the most conservative classes in 
New England during the last hundred years have built into 
their mental structure secret drawers, concealed receptacles, 
hidden chambers, where they have received, and kept out of 
sight, new ideas. In some of the old towns of New England, 
when their confidence is fully gained, old, conservative church- 
goers will sometimes surprise a friend with a glimpse of 
some esoteric form of faith. When off duty and in con- 
templative mood, they hear or read the writings of heathen, 
Christian, philosopher, or saint, with equal hospitality. They 
are, in turn, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Spiritualists, or what- 
not; but they seldom avow these things, and in practical life 
regard them much as Charles Lamb regarded the immorality 
of English fiction and the drama. 

Any eloquent and persuasive orator having something 
new and strange to present, especially if it appeals to the 
imagination and the emotions, will have hearty welcome 
from many American men and women. We have no doubt 
that Vivekananda met many such people, who enthusiastically 
assented to some of his doctrines. ‘There were so many of 
this kind at one time in Chicago after the Parliament of 
Religions that the statement was made to us there a year 
ago that there were more Buddhists in America than there 
were Christians in India. For all that, if a census were 
taken from Eastport to San Francisco, it is probable that not 
one Buddhist, Vedantist, or Mohammedan, excepting Mr. 
Russell, would stand up to be counted or to make any seri- 
ous and thoroughgoing attempt to order life according to the 
philosophy and ethics of these religions. 


The Business Man’s Morality. 


Business men are, like all other men, governed by mixed 
motives. Their conduct is adjusted to various standards, ac- 
cording to their business and social relations. For all men of 
course there is but one final standard of motive and conduct. 
Every man must in all possible ways pay the debt he owes, 
whether to his country, his church, or his neighbor. There 
1s In every case one highest duty or debt. ‘The man who is 
aware of this obligation must discharge it without reference 
to any artificial or conventional standard whatever. 

Few men, however, attain to this high conduct. In every 
occupation, trade, business, or profession there is a standard 
peculiar to itself. This standard has nothing to do with 
right or wrong in the abstract. It is a code of conduct 
adapted to the particular business in which men are obliged 
to have relations with each other upon which they can de- 
pend, The consequence is that, under the business code of 
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honor and morality, two men, who in other respects are irre- 
sponsible and morally worthless, may have business dealings 
with each other which are absolutely honorable and correct. 

By experience the business world learns that a certain 
amount of mutual confidence, of business honor, of truthful- 
ness and fair dealing, are essential. For instance, if an 
American merchant telegraphs to a correspondent in Zanzi- 
bar to buy, sell, hire, lease, or to close a transaction for him, he 
must be able to believe that his correspondent will obey 
orders faithfully, report truthfully, and, within the limits of 
their transaction, act like a man of honor and honesty. To 
the merchant, in this business transaction, it is a matter of 
indifference what moral character this correspondent may 
have, or what his religious opinions may be. He may be a 
pagan, a Turk, a renegade Frenchman,— anything reputable 
or disreputable. The only question the merchant has time 
to ask is whether this correspondent has shown himself in 
business a man to be trusted with commissions. 

A similar line of division runs through all classes of human 
society. We ask of the bootblack that he will do his work 
well. We inquire no further. The rule applies in every 
business or profession excepting those in which moral sound- 
ness and right conduct are essential to the work in hand. 
In the ministry, for instance, there can be no code of busi- 
ness morality which is distinct from absolute morality. 

It is proverbial on ’change that ministers and women are 
the slipperiest customers in the stock market. This is true, 
not because the ministers and women are worse than the 
average speculators, but because they are ignorant of the 
conventional forms of honesty by which business is regulated. 
Conventionalities which to the inexperienced minister seem 
slight and trivial bind traders with the solemnity of an 
oath. A broker in the wheat pit makes a gesture with a 
hand or a finger: another man records it. If the man who 
made the gesture attempts to act as if he had not made it, 
he is driven out of the board of trade and ruined as a busi- 
ness man. No amount of personal excellence and no social 
standing will save such a man from his punishment. After 
the broker has said yea or nay, he cannot change his mind. 
Inexperienced men and women do not understand that kind 
of moral law, and often transgress without thought of moral 
wrong-doing. 

While the establishment of various business codes is, on 
the whole, of great advantage, there are necessary evils which 
go along with it. It is an advantage to society to have cer- 
tain virtues recognized as essential to the safe conduct of 
business. It is an evil to accept that business code as. suf- 
ficient. Social morality is often undermined by the idea of 
expediency, which is the sole basis of the business code. To 
those who are restrained only by the idea of expediency 
there is always a subtle temptation to do what one wishes to 
do, and to consider it right so long as he is not found out. 
When business men meet, as they must, on a common level, 
—equally good and honorable according to the business 
code, but having personal characters varying from the 
basest to the noblest,— there is a tendency tu obscure the real 
- moralities. 

Young men often say, seeing the ignoble personal char- 
acters of successful business men, “ No matter what a man 
does, if he can make money, he is all right.” No shock is 
more pronounced than that received by an ingenuous youth 
who learns that, for instance, honored and, in their profes- 
sions, honorable representatives of the law, whether on the 
bench or at the bar, talk and act in their private relations as 
if the moral law were not in force. 

Civilization is strengthened continually by the necessities 
of mutual confidence in business; and, on the whole, the 
moral law receives its finest illustrations in the case of bad 
men who, for business purposes, are compelled to enact a part 
of the law of righteousness as a law of business. They 
honor the whole law in honoring a part. By that which they 
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accept they are saved. By that which they reject they are 


condemned. 

Regarded on the seamy side, which is concealed from the 
world, the business man’s code of morality is defective and 
sometimes discouraging. Regarded on the better side which 
it proudly exhibits, it is a sign of enlightenment and | moral 
progress. In spite of all the charges, criticisms, and suspi- 
cions directed against the manufacture and commerce of the 
world, we believe that more and more the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality -— namely, mutual service and‘mutual confi- 
dence — are recognized as the only correct business principles. 
They are slowly working themselves into the common lives 
of men and women in all the vocations and avocations of 
life. More and more business honor and honesty are becom- 


ing identical with the principles of honor and honesty which 
have no business limitations. 


Young Men in Cities, 


_ The census statistician has no more striking generaliza- 
tion for us to consider than that which indicates how 
strongly the tides of population set from the country to the 
city. The proportions of urban to rural population show a 
steady gain at a progressive rate of the former on the latter. 
Even those facilities of travel which the economist has 
fondly dreamed would relieve the city of its surplus popula- 
tion and fill up the suburban and rural districts have 
worked quite in the opposite direction. They are equally 
available for getting into the city. The suburban people 
use them for going to the city to make their purchases and 
see the sights, and their temper is apt to be more pro- 
nouncedly urban than that of the people who live inside the 
city limits. 

Taste and inclination have something to do with the 
country emigration, but they determine it only in part; and 
that part is comparatively small. We may lament the 
crowding of the tenements, but their occupants enjoy the 
crowding more than the unsociable isolation of the rural 
inhabitant. Like Father Taylor, they think “folks” better 
than angels; and, like Colette in the pretty story, they 
object that you cannot walk around with a tree. But much 
more to the purpose is the fact that the city wants workmen, 
and the country folk want work. The new agricultural 
machinery so affects the farmer’s boy that he finds his occu- 
pation gone. ‘Then, too, he is dissatisfied with the petty 
gains and savings of the farm. ‘There may come a time 
when at his city desk or in his luxurious city home he may 
yearn for the dear old country quiet and simplicity; but, as 
Kipling says, that is another story. 

Now both the village moralist and his urban cousin have 
generally assumed that the moral dangers which threaten 
young men living in cities are much greater than those of 
young men living in the country. We doubt it very much. 
Especially does the son of well-to-do parents in the country 
fall into evil ways more readily than the son of well-to-do 
parents in the city. Why but because an idle brain is the 
devil’s workshop; and the country brain is comparatively 
idle. Given a regular vocation, and you have the best 
possible pledge of good behavior ; but the city has its pleas- 
ant avocations with which the country cannot begin to com- 
pete. There are so many good things to enjoy in the city 
that the young man who takes to evil ways is inexcusable. 
This, of course, is much truer of some than of others. It is 
truer of those who have homes of their own than of those 
who have to shift for themselves. Yet for these, too, the 
city multiplies facilities for enjoyment that is clean and 
sweet. 

Meantime the temptations of the city are not few. They 
are rampant in theatrical performances and in the daily 
papers of the baser sort, and they lurk in counting-rooms 
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and wherever money is being handled as if it were so much 
dirt or worshipped as if it were a god. The theatre is, at 
its best, a moral force with which the pulpit cannot, without 
eager strain, successfully compete. To demand that the 
theatre shall always be this moral force is absurd. It justi- 
fies itself if it furnishes pure enjoyment. But the tendency 
of the theatre seems to be steadily downward. More and 
more it ministers to sensual appetites. Even if the wicked 
come to grief in the fifth act, their wickedness is made as 
enticing as possible in the other four. Worst “of all are the 
spectacular performances that with suggestive nudities and 
lascivious gestures soil the imagination of those who witness 
them, if they do not inflame it with evil thoughts. 

If the stage does nothing worse, it vulgarizes the mind 
that is subjected to its influence by many of its exhibitions. 
For “debasing the moral currency” the burlesque of many 
operas and plays is as effective as things miserably sugges- 
tive or obscene. And in this business it has a powerful ally 
in the “yellow journalism” of the time. Much of this is 
thoroughly immoral. With its lies and misrepresentations, 
it cultivates the basest passions in the public mind. With 
its exploitation of things gross and sensual, it dulls the sense 
of noble purity. And, where it does not make directly for 
immorality, it makes for such vulgarity as is allied to im- 
morality. Meantime the atmosphere of the business world 
is so overloaded with the passion for money-getting that the 
young man is often persuaded that money must be got some- 
how,— if not by fair means, then by foul. ‘The fine edge of 
integrity is easily worn away; and the possibility of some 
base surrender becomes a probability and certainty by in- 
evitable degrees, the habit of petty gambling contributing its 
quota to the weakness of the tempted will. 

To recognize the existence and the quality of these various 
temptations —to sensuality, to vulgarity, to dishonesty — is 
to prepare one’s self in some degree for meeting them when 
they have grown strong and arrogant. But this first step, 
whatever it may cost, is only the first step. For the rest 
there must be a resolute choice out of the many things so- 
liciting the young man’s admiration of those things which 
are “lovely and of good report,”— a resolute attention to 
them, until, in the language of the psychologist, they “ fill 
the mind,” so fill it that there is no room in it for base temp- 
tations, so fill it that the good action follows the good will 
and the good thought in an inviolable succession. 


Current Topics. 


THE latest development in the tense situation between the 
United States and Spain was the intimation that reached the 
State department from Madrid that Spain would regard the 
recall of Gen. FitzHugh Lee, our consul-general at Havana, 
as altogether desirable. The first telegraphic advice had it 
that Spain had made a definite demand for the recall of Gen. 
Lee. The result of this inaccurate information was reflected 
immediately in the press; and it was believed, until quieting 
news emanated from Washington, that this country was 
nearer to the beginning of actual hostilities with Spain than 
has been the case since the situation first entered a critical 
phase. 

we 


THE Spanish implied request for the withdrawal of Gen 
Lee met with a definite refusal from the President who 
is thoroughly satisfied with Gen. Lee’s patriotism, as well as 
his ability to deal wisely, moderately, and with diplomatic 
deftness with events at Havana. It is admitted by authori- 
ties on international usage, however, that Spain can return 
Gen. Lee his passports on the sole ground that his presence 
at Havana is not desirable, without giving the United States 
legitimate cause for offence. 
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ANOTHER Spanish complaint which the government at 
Washington has ignored is that having reference to Secre- 
tary Long’s plan of sending relief to afflicted Cuba in United 
States naval-vessels. The authorities at Madrid, it appears, 
have felt uneasy about the semi-official character of the 
method of relief-distribution in Cuba. It is argued at 
Madrid that the sending of supplies to the reconcentrados in 
American war-vessels would have the effect of moral aid to 
the rebels. In spite of Spain’s formal expression of her 
feelings on this point, the present indications are that the 
relief for the Cubans will be carried to the designated ports 
of entry on the despatch boat “ Fern.” 


od 


In connection with the preparations for military and naval 
defence which are now being carried on energetically at 
every critical point in the country, in view of possible com- 
plications, the Secretary of the Treasury has called attention 
urgently to the fact that our docking facilities are totally 
inadequate to the demand of the fleet that is now at anchor 
off the Dry Tortugas, not to mention the other war-vessels, 
at various stages of preparation, at other points on the two 
seaboards. In the event of a war the utility of the ships of 
Admiral Sicard’s squadron would be limited very seriously 
by the barnacles that have covered their bottoms. Congress 
has been called upon to remedy the evil by establishing the 
required dry docks. 

& 


THE war department has discovered that it will be un- 
necessary to send government relief to Dawson City, as 
numerous parties, well supplied with provisions, are pushing 
their way to that point from Seattle. All future possibilities 
of famine in the New Eldorado will be removed if the plan 
of the Rothschilds of London, to construct a railroad through 
the Yukon district, can be realized. In any event, next 
winter at Dawson city and contiguous camps will be much 
pleasanter than the present one has been. 


as 


A party of Senators and Congressmen are now in Cuba, 
studying for themselves the condition of the non-combatants 
on the island, and the ghastly results of the Spanish plan of 
campaign. It is said that the discoveries of Senator Proctor 
and his associates are of a nature well qualified to stimulate 
Congressional action when they shall have been related at 
Washington. It is worthy of mention that the Congres- 
sional party was made alarmingly aware of the presence of 
the rebels, in the pacified rayon itself, by a narrow escape 
that they had of being blown up by a dynamite explosion 
while travelling in a government train. 


& 


_ SEVERAL American financiers of the highest standing are 
interested in a plan for the establishment of an American 
international bank, with offices at every capital in South 
America, as well as Paris and London. One of the main 
purposes of the projectors of the proposed institution is to 
furnish funds for the development of South America, at the 
same time obviating the necessity for European control of 
the resources of the Latin-American republics. 


& 


ConTRIBUTIONS are being made throughout the country for 
the establishment of a lasting memorial to the brave men who 
met their death on the sinking decks of the “Maine” in Ha- 
vana Harbor. The movement is deservedly general, and is 
meeting with an enthusiastic response that promises results 
commensurate with the greatness of the cause. ‘ 


Fd 


Pror. F. C. pz Sumicurast of Harvard has been formally 
thanked by the Institute of France for his services to the 


a 
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French language as an instructor in the great American 
university. In this connection, it is an instructive fact 
that at no time has the study of the French language in the 
American universities and colleges been so thorough and so 
extensive as it is now. At several of the great universities 
a French play is becoming one of the annual dramatic events 
in college life, and the collections of French books in the 
college libraries are becoming richer and richer every year. 


& 


It appears now that the Hawaiian treaty of annexation 
will be finally defeated in Congress. The attitude of Con- 
gress on the question of annexing Hawaii has been changed 
materially by intervening events, and the growing hostility 
to the measure will find an expression in an adverse vote. If 
the annexation of Hawaii is to be accomplished at all, it will 
be accomplished by the introduction of a special bill, which 
is now said to be in course of preparation. 


2 


ANOTHER Austrian ministry has failed to deal satisfac- 
torily with the problem at Vienna, and the Von Gautsch 
cabinet has been dismissed in something like disgrace. The 

_condition of affairs in the Austrian Empire, while less noisily 
desperate, is not a whit better now than it was before the fall 
of the Badeni ministry. The clash of hostile races continues 
without interruption, although the strife is not so turbulent as 
it was during the desperate parliamentary battle over the 
language ordinance in the Reichsrath, which finally ended in 
a ministerial crisis. 

at 


THE Germans were bitterly opposed to a recognition of 
the Bohemian language. They blocked legislation fiercely, 
until the emperor was obliged to accept the hurried resigna- 
tion of Count Badeni. Baron von Gautsch, a German of the 
Germans, followed the Pole in the direction of imperial 
affairs. And now the Bohemians and the Hungarians, on 
their part, have continued the hostile tactics, until they have 
convinced the government of its utter inability to cope with 
the difficulties of the situation. Baron von Thun, a favorite 
of the emperor, is next invited to assume the post of minister- 
president, with excellent prospects that he, too, will resign at 
the first convenient opportunity. 


& 


In the meanwhile agrarian difficulties in Hungary are 
resulting in scattered disturbances, which in some instances 
might be called local revolutions. A state little better than 
that of martial law obtains in Bohemia, while the Germans 
are prepared to rise in their wrath at the first indication of 
the preponderance of Bohemian and Polish influences in the 
councils of the empire. Over and above all minor complica- 
tions rises the problem of the Ausgleich (or the federal agree- 
ment between Austria and Hungary), which is really the key 
to all that has happened in Austria recently. Plainly, the 
condition of Austria-Hungary is not calculated to encourage 
a rosy view of the future of the empire. 


oe 


Two remarkable anniversary celebrations have taken place 
in the Italian capital during the week. The chanting of the 
choir which sang the “Te Deum” on the occasion of the 
eighty-eighth birthday of Pope Leo XIII. and the twentieth 
anniversary of his coronation had hardly died out into the 
night when the cannon on the Quirinal boomed out their tri- 
umphant defiance, announcing the jubilee anniversary of the 
Italian constitution, which the Romans celebrated with all 
the enthusiasm characteristic of their race. 


Fad 


THERE was an unmistakable bitterness in the words which 
the pontiff of Rome spoke in the gloom of the cathedral, 
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darkened by the smoke of many thousand tapers and heavy- 
aired with the incense of many Swinging censers. Pope Leo 
a virtual prisoner within the walls of the Vatican, felt his 
geographical isolation. There was a note of gentle and dig- 
nified complaint, a suppressed rebelliousness, a stifled pro- 
test, in the words of the Roman pontiff to the princes of the 
Church who had assembled in the throne-room to pay their 
homage to the Vicar of Christ upon earth. 


a 


A Few hours later the tramp of the Roman legionaries was 
heard in the streets of the Italian capital. The king trium- 
phantly reiterated his devotion to the cause of resurrected 
Italy, to a secular State under a secular head. The populace 
cheered their king. ‘They forgot for the time being that only 
the day before Italians had engaged in riots here and there, 
under the stress of hunger, and remembered only that the 
event marked the anniversary of the beginning of Italian 
hopes for political permanence and national greatness. Per- 
haps the echo of the shouting reached the chamber of the 
Vatican where sits the spiritual Father of the Roman world, 
his body slowly sinking to the grave, but his mind luminous 
with the realization of his tragic problem. 


Xf. 


THE Separatist movement in the German Empire is 
gathering strength. Representatives of the Bavarian govern- 
ment declared in the Reichstag recently that Bavaria resented 
the Prussian tendency to meddle with her military affairs. 
They asserted that, unless Bavaria was allowed to retain a 
separate highest military court, there was danger of a very 
serious crisis. A significant indication of the state of German 
feeling on imperial encroachments is to be found in the fact 
that both the Reichstag and the Bundesrath have put them- 
selves on record as heartily in sympathy with the Bavarian 
contention. This means, of course, that the emperor’s 
scheme of military courts is destined to meet with violent 
opposition in both those bodies. 


& 


A RECENT Prusso-Bavarian cabal that threatened to as- 
sume the dignity and importance of an “incident” is still 
fresh in mind. The Bavarian government discovered that 
the Prussian home minister had been awkward enough to 
attempt a little anti-dynastic intrigue in the Bavarian capital. 
The details of this affair were so near an approach to the 
ridiculous that the matter ended in nothing more serious 
than a fit of German laughter. The animus of Prussia’s 
action added, however, to Bavarian mistrust of the imperial 
ambition. 

& 

S1cNorR Crispi, who has been called the “Grand Old 
Man of Italy,” was rid of an extremely dangerous enemy 
when Felice Cavallotti, poet, publicist, dramatist, and poli- 
tician, was killed in a fierce duel with a rival editor, which 
took place in Rome Sunday. During all his recent difficul- 
ties the ex-premier of Italy has felt the bitter personal op- 
position of the deputy, Cavallotti. It was Cavallotti who 
accused Crispi of selling Italian decorations, Cavallotti who 
brought him to trial, Cavallotti who raised heaven and earth 
in the Italian Chamber of Deputies to have the ex-premier 
impeached,— Cavallotti, in short, who made Crispi a political 
impossibility for the time being. ‘There is every reason to 
suppose that the duel of last Sunday will have a palpable 


effect on Italian politics. 
Pd 


Tue French government is showing a disposition to sup- 
press the Zola affair. Zola’s application for a trial before a 
higher tribunal has not yet been passed upon. In the mean- 
while the execution of Zola’s sentence is indefinitely sus- 
pended until the courts have had time to rule upon the 
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merits of the novelist’s appeal. It is not by any means an 
impossibility that the entire case will be “ pigeon-holed in 
the archives of the Palais de Justice, where some genius of 
the future will find excellent material for comic productions 
after the manner of Offenbach. 

& 


Tue French government has every reason to cultivate a 
devout wish that the name of Zola had never been mentioned 
in connection with the Dreyfus scandal. The ministry 1s 
made up of clever men, who cannot fail to see that, the earlier 
it puts a quietus to the Zola agitation, the sooner will France 
return to her work of civilization and of progress. 


ae 


Tue famine is causing fearful ravages in parts of the Rus- 
sian Empire. Past the blue pencil of a rigid censor, a stray 
line reaches the outside world only now and then, to give us 
an indication of the suffering that must be going on in the 
interior of Russia. And still transport after transport, laden 
to its fullest capacity with Russian troops, passes by the guns 
of the Dardanelles on its way to the scene of Russian ambi- 
tion in the extreme East. 


Brevities. 


The Club Woman is the handsome, attractive-looking 
organ of the Women’s Clubs. 


The Mormons will bear watching. At a recent conference 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., they reported many new converts. 


Whoever asserts that all his neighbors are dishonest or 
vicious may safely be regarded as confessing for himself. 


Read a chapter of the New Testament, omitting the un- 
necessary words in Italics, and see how the strength of the 
original writing comes out. 


For the credit of the Chinese let us remember that they 
furnish less business for the police courts than any other 
nationality, unless the Jews be an exception. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson says that he could open a saloon 
with beer on one side and soup on the other, and with the 
soup drive out the beer, at a larger profit. 


Few independent and unattached churches long survive 
the ministry of their founders, unless they fall in with some 
movement which has in it the gift of continuance. 


Some Catholics have formed a society called the “Order 
of Columbus.” It is now claimed that at least five Jews ac- 
companied the great discoverer in his first voyage to 
America. 


On the title-pages, of various religious papers appear three 
different likenesses of Miss Frances E. Willard. The name 


being changed, they might easily be taken to represent three 
different women. 


Doubts are expressed concerning the existence of that 
little moon, 737,000 miles from the earth, of which the dis- 


covery was recently announced. Such a moon ought to be 
visible when opposite the sun. 


_ Mr. Herbert Welsh calls for aid in protesting against the 
displacement of army officers as Indian agents. He claims 
that by them the laws are more impartially administered than 
by civil agents appointed in the usual way. 


There is a slowly expanding liberalism in all the churches 
of Christendom. ‘There is also a steadily increasing reaction 
against liberal thought in all the churches of Christendom. 
The reactionists are vastly in the majority. 
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A national university at Washington, shaped on the plan 
of any existing university, is not desirable. A university 
which should simply draw together and organize the scien- 
tific forces in the service of the government might render 
incalculable service to the nation. 


In the “Ancient Ordination” on page 268 we read of 
the immense concourse of people assembled in a church 
measuring twenty-eight by forty-two feet. Our ideas of the 
universality of church-going a hundred years ago are founded 
on statements of this kind. 


It is possible to create public opinion on any subject with- 
out reference to facts in the case, if people can be induced 
to believe statements made by persons interested in creating 
the opinion. Temporarily, a lie will answer the purpose just 
as well as the truth if enough people believe it. 


The reference to the example of the city of Austin, Tex., 
in the establishment of a plant for the production of power, 
is particularly unfortunate. This case is cited in apparent 
ignorance of the fact that the city has burdened itself with a 
great debt for which it gets no adequate return. 


The statement of a Congressman that Secretary Long is_ 
manipulating the news from Cuba with reference to its effect 
upon the stock market on one side and in opposition to 
the demands of labor on the other furnishes a specimen of 
that kind of unmitigated falsehood which is now used for 
the manufacture of public opinion for partisan ends. 


He who objects to the preaching of doctrine uses the 
word in a degraded sense. A doctor is one who knows 
(doctus), one who has been instructed and is qualified to 
teach. Doctrine is systematic instruction. Commonly, the 
objection is not to the preaching of doctrine, but to doctrine 
which one does not believe, or to doctrine which has become 
merely formal and no longer represents knowledge. 


California has just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
the discovery of gold, which has had such an effect upon its 
growth and prosperity. Salem has just celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Essex Institute, founded to preserve the 
historical and other treasures, which have now been accu- 
mulating for nearly three centuries. What brave uses of 
gold may not three centuries produce in California ! 


There is no proper excuse to be given for the substitution 
of “Charles” for “Samuel” in the name of Dr. Gilman in 
our editorial note last week. We ought to have detected the 
error in the proof. But the original error was made in a 
way that the higher critics will understand. In the stenog- 
rapher’s notes “Samuel” stood right over “Charleston,” 


and the copyist’s eye caught the wrong word. Hence the 
blunder. 


In a New England town known to us, where the inhabitants 
were nearly all of English descent, fifty years ago for fifteen 
hundred inhabitants there was one Baptist church, with ac- 
commodations for about two hundred people. In the same 
town now, with about the same number of inhabitants, there 
are four churches. The congregations in that town are 


smaller now than formerly, but also more people go to church 
than formerly. 


Among the ministers of different denominations there are 
rules of courtesy which are always observed by gentlemen. 
For instance, a Congregational clergyman will not visit a 
Unitarian or Baptist family in such a manner that his com- 
ing will have the effect of a “parish call.” When, however 
clergymen have been taught to regard other ministers as not 
being really ordained, they permit themselves to pass this 
line of courtesy, and treat the families of other churches as if 
the churches and the ministers did not exist. When a min- 


es 
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ister of this kind said to a Unitarian, “I can associate with 
you as a gentleman, although I cannot recognize you as a 
Christian,” the Unitarian is said to have replied, “I am 
sorry to say that I can recognize you as a Christian, but not 
as a gentleman.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Library of Rev. T. B. Forbush. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


A movement is on foot to purchase the library belonging 
to our late Brother Forbush, in order to present it to Mead- 
ville. A letter from President Cary expresses a cordial de- 
sire to secure such a contribution for the dear old school ; 
and I feel sure that all the alumni, together with the per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Forbush, will gladly co-operate in such a 
movement. Contributions may be sent to Mr. Fritz Nisbet, 
Treasurer of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOHN SNYDER. 


Ascension Robes. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A writer in your current number goes too far when he 
says, in a criticism of “The Psychology of Suggestion,” by 
Bris Sidis, that in the Millerite excitement of 1843~—44 there 
were no ascension robes. In the village where I lived they 
were made and worn. If I were cross-examined, I should 
have to admit that I never saw them; but the fact was a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. The family that lived next door 
to my father’s house had them. As the fateful night ap- 
proached which was to see the end of the world, this family 
sold carpets, furniture, and whatever could be spared in the 
few days that remained, and lived upon the proceeds, so 
that, when the time passed, and all remained as of old, and 
they entered upon life again, they found themselves destitute 
of almost everything except the clothes that they wore and 
the robes aforesaid. I spoke of the “ fateful night.” Unless 
my memory deceives me, there were frequent expectations of 
the kind that called the faithful together, robed and ready ; 


but on this occasion special hopes were centred. 
Cex E: 


A Pleasant Incident. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

In the early part of the century there was a Unitarian 
Sunday-school in Boston where great attention was paid to 
flowers. The children became, among other things, quite 
familiar with Mary Howitt’s verses on “The Use of 
Flowers.” When one of the teachers was about to visit 
England, it was proposed to make up a gift,—a basket of 
flowers, I think,—to be carried by him to the authoress. 
This was done. The gift was presented, and gave great 
satisfaction to the recipient. Such interchange of gifts be- 
tween the English and American Sunday-schools was very 
charming. 

Why should not such things be done now? Why, for 
example, should not the boys and girls of our Bosten 
Sunday-schools send some of our superabundant barrels of 
apples to the boys and girls in the Sunday-schools of Lon- 
don and Paris? It is quite possible that such simple, kindly 
acts might lessen the bad feeling which our jingoes seem de- 
termined to develop, and thus lead, in its humble way, to 
the much-desired arbitration treaty. Unfortunately, Mary 
Howitt’s beautiful response, which was read to the Sunday- 
school here, has been lost. eee Ze 
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Creeds, 


Across the bay the beacon shines 
To boatmen three, and sheds its light 
Along the waves in glimmering lines 
To guide them through the night. 


The great clouds darken, and the gale 
Dashes the spray with deafening roar, 

As each to each the boatmen hail, 
While toiling for the shore. 


“The lighthouse lamp doth light for me 
A royal journey home; 

Only to me the path I see 
Gilding the crests of foam.” 


“Nay, nay,” the second says: “you boast; 
For straight from yonder headland bold, 

Full on my boat, from off the coast, 
Flashes the line of gold.” 


“The bay is black, both left and right,” 
Then laughs the last one of the three ; 

“But spirits bright have swept with light 
The path that leads to me.” 


Ah! silly seamen, who, each day, 
Voyaging on the unknown sea, 
Quarrel among yourselves, and say, 

“The path leads but to me.” 


Could you change vessels, then for aye 
Would vanish selfish creed and whim, 
Seeing how Love lights each a way 
To lead us home to him. 


From “ Chords of Life,” by Charles H. Crandall. 


The Commemoration of a Heretic. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


It is announced that Florence will have a celebration next 
May of the four hundredth anniversary of the heroic death 
of Savonarola, the martyr, whose “soul went out in fire.” 
The Catholic clergy, headed by the archbishop, Cardinal 
Bausa, will hold a solemn service in his honor. It has been 
a custom in Florence to strew violets on the pavement where 
Savonarola suffered; but I am not aware that the excom- 
municated patriot-priest has ever been honored by the Cath- 
olic Church, in recognition of his virtues and his martyrdom, 
as he is to be in a few weeks. 

The change of sentiment in the Roman Catholic Church 
respecting this great character indicates progress. As 
Jeanne d’Arc, who was accused of being a sorceress and 
heretic, who was tried and condemned by the Inquisition 
and burned at the stake, is now held in honor by the Church 
as a person inspired and guided by God, so Savonarola, who 
died in as deep disgrace, is now admired and honored in all 
Christian lands, and by none more than by Roman Catholics. 

Savonarola, who was born in 1458, was a reformer and 
statesman whose high character was a shining light amidst 
the corruptions of the Italian Renaissance. His wisdom as 
a lawgiver and as the head of a republic was that of a man 
of genius as well as of great virtues. A devout adherent of 
the Roman Catholic Church, he denounced papal corrup- 
tions without fear, and urged the pontiff to repent of his 
sins while there was yet time. 

It is not strange that he was denounced by the Church, 
arrested, imprisoned, tortured, condemned to death, and exe- 
cuted. Some of his disciples perished with him. “By a 
refinement of cruelty,” says an Italian writer, “ Savonarola 
was the last to suffer. His disciples’ bodies already dangled 
from the cross before he was hung on the centre beam. 
Then the pile was fired. For a moment the wind blew the 
flames aside, leaving the body untouched. A ‘miracle,’ 
cried the weeping Pragoni; but then the fire leapt up, and 
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ferocious yells of triumph rang from the mob. At dusk the 
martyr’s remains were collected in a cart and thrown into 
the Arno.” : ; 

Savonarola’s party was annihilated at his death, but his 
disciples did not cease to admire his virtues and to revere 
his memory. 

To-day the great Italian priest and reformer is the most 
honored as well as the most famous character of his country 
and time. In consequence of his bold protests against 
papal corruptions, his reliance on the Bible as a guide, and 
his deep religious and moral nature, Protestants have been 
glad to connect him with the movement which heralded the 
Reformation. Yet he never swerved from full faith in the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. 

What is now worthy of note is the fact that the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Florence, headed by a high ecclesiastic, 
are soon to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the 
burning of a man who was condemned and burned to death 
as a heretic by the order of the Roman pontiff. 

When Savonarola was about to be consigned to the flames, 
the Bishop of Vasona said, “I separate thee from the 
Church militant and the Church triumphant.” 

Savonarola replied, “ Not from the Church triumphant, that 
is beyond thy power.” 

These were the words of a man who had faith in the 
triumph of the right. No temporizing, pandering, popular- 
_ ity-hunting priest was Savonarola. He lost his life, but he 
maintained his integrity and loyalty to his convictions, and 
gained immortal honor. And now four hundred years from 
the sad and sorrowful day of his death the patriot-priest is 
to be gratefully remembered in the city in which he preached, 
and of which he was lawgiver and ruler, by a solemn relig- 
ious service by the clergy of his own church. 

Thus the scattered ashes of the great and good man who 
gave up his life and suffered torture and death for principle 
are gathered up into history’s golden urn. Time fights the 
battles of truth, an unwearied and unimpassioned ally. 


An Ancient Ordination. 


The following letter, written one hundred and eighty-five 
years ago, lay in some family archives one hundred and 
thirtv-four years, and then saw the light in the Springfield 
Gazette, and again retired to obscurity. It seems to us 
worthy of republication, because in every line it throws light 
upon aspects of life in New England less than twenty years 
after the witchcraft delusion had raged in this very neighbor- 
hood. ‘There are readers of ours all the way between Boston 
and Seattle who will recognize the names mentioned of an- 
cestors, or those who ministered to their ancestors. Light 
is thrown incidentally upon African slavery in New England, 
and upon ministerial ethics in transactions with the Indians. 


SALEM, 25th Sept., 1713. 

Honored & Dear Friend—Through the goodness of 
Providence we arrived in this place after dark tuesday night 
-and are now staying with your Brother Thomas at the Pre- 
cinct. The reason we got there so late, was because we 
were detained a long time at the ferry, as the boat was on 
the Charlestown side, and the roads were very bad, and the 
streams very high on account of the great rains. Mr. Apple- 
ton of Cambridge, did not get here till Wednesday evening 
at 9 o'clock, his horse being weary, so he tarried all night 
at Reading. Your brother Thomas Says the place has 
grown very much since you lived here, and that the church 
has got 40 members, who came off, from Mr. N oyes Church 
in Salemtown, 13 men and 27 women; and the town has 
granted the Precinct 5 acres of land, and the Province 45 
a year for 5 years, for the support of the Gospel in the Pre- 
cinct, The church have made choice of the Revd. Benjamin 
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Prescott for their Pastor, and voted him £60 a year, and 15 
cords of wood, for his salary, when single, and £75 when 
he shall be married. Mr. Prescott is the oldest son of the 
Esquire Jonathan Prescott of Concord, and is a promising 
man about 25 years old, and betrothed to Elizabeth Higgin- 
son, a comely daughter of Mr. John Higginson. The new 
meeting house is situated in a pleasant Valley, near a stream 
of water on the village road, about a mile from town bridge. 
The service in the meeting house began by reading a part 
of the 119th psalm by Rev. C. Mather, after which he read 
a portion from Thomas Allen’s invitation to thirsty sinners. 
Mr. Hubbard your excellent minister then offered up a fer- 
vent prayer and a psalm was sung to a most solemn tune, 
the oldest deacon reading line by line, in solemn voice, so 
that the whole congregation could join. Mr. Bowers of 
Beverly next offered the prayer of Ordination and Consecra- 
tion, with the laying on of the hands of the Elders. Mr. 
Appleton preached the sermon from 2 Cor. 2nd Chap. 16th 
verse, last clause “Who is sufficient for these things?” 
Another psalm was then sung, and then Mr. Shepard gave 
the charge, and Rev. Mr. Green of the Village, the hand of 
fellowship, and Mr. Garrish of Wentham made the conclud- 
ing prayer.— there was an immense concourse of people in 
the house so that every part of the house was crowded and 
some were on the beams over the heads of the congregation. 

The Governor was in the house, and her majesty’s com- 
missioners of the customs, and they set togeather on a high 
seat by the pulpit stairs. The Governor appears very de- 
vout and attentive, although he favours Episcopacy and _tol- 
erates the Quakers and Baptists, but is a strong opposer of 
the Papists. He was dressed in a black Velvet Coat, bor- 
dered with gold lace, and buff breeches with gold buckles 
at the knees, and white silk stockings. There was a dis- 
turbance in the galleries, where it was filled with divers 
negroes, mulattoes and indians, and a negro call’d Pomp 
Shorter, belonging to Mr. Gardner, was called forth and put 
in the broad aisle, where he was reproved with great careful- 
ness and solemnity. He was then put in the deacon’s seat, 
befween two Deacons in view of the whole congregation; 
but the Sexton was ordered by Mr. Prescott to take him out, 
because of his levity and strange contortion of countenance 
giving grave scandal to the grave Deacons) and put him in 
the lobby under the stairs; some children and a mulatto 
Woman was reprimanded for laughing at Pomp Shorter. 
When the services at the house were ended, the Council and 
other dignitaries were entertained at the house of Mr. Epes, 
on the hill near by, and we had a bountiful table, with bear’s 
meat and Vension, the last of which was from a fine buck 
shot in the woods near by. The Bear was kill’d in Lynn 
Woods, near Reading. After the blessing was craved by 
Mr. Garrish of Wentham, word came that the buck was shot 
on the Lords day, by Pequot an Indian, who came to Mr. 
Epes with a lye in his mouth, like Annanias of old; the — 
council thereupon refused to eat the Vension; but it was 
afterwards agreed that Pequot should receive 40 stripes save 
one, for lying and profaining the Lords day, restore Mr. 
Epes the cost of the deer; and considering this a just and 
righteous sentence on the sinful Heathen, and that a bless- 
ing had been craved on the meat, the council all partook of 
it, but Mr. Shepard, whose conscience was tender on the 
point of Vension. 

The people are much rejoiced to have the Gospel Ordi- 
nances established among them; and the house is well built 
three stories high 28 x 42 feet, with good oak timber and 
covered with one and half inch plank, and with clapboards 
on that, and it is intended to have the inside finished with 
plastering when the precinct are able. The pulpit and the 
deacons seat are made of good Oak; and a green cushion 
on the pulpit was given by Mr. Higginson. 

I had the above particulars from Mr. Trask the builder of 
the house, who is a man of considerable aquirements. He 
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also told me that he prepared a box to put under the founda- 
tion, containing the year of our Lord that the building was 
begun and various particulars about the forming of the 
Church. He also put in the copper coyns of the Reign of 
our blessed Sovereign Queen Ann, and an epistle to the 
Sovereign who shall reign over these Provinces, when the box 
shall be found, and another to the Household of Faith in 
the Salem Middle Precinct, exorting them to maintain the 
doctrine of the founders to the utter confusion and shame of 
all Papists, Mass Mongers, and other heretical misbelievers. 
Mr. Trask who is himself a Godly man, and a member of 
the church, would not agree to put the box under the house 
as they thought that it savored of presumption and vain 
glorying ; and some of them would not agree to the sen- 
timents of the letter to the Household of Faith, but he priv- 
ily put the box under the pulpit, when the house was near 
built, enclosed in bricks and good Clay Mortar, without the 
knowledge of the Church. Mr. Trask thinks that the frame 
of the house will stand two or three hundred years, if it is 
well covered from the weather. There have been great re- 
Joicings with us in Boston on account of the glorious news 
of peace, and may the Lord long continue the blessing and 
avert the judgments we deserve. 
LAWRANCE CONANT. 


Dewey and Bellows. 


BY JAMES M. DRAKE. 


My first intelligent interest in Unitarianism began some- 
where about the year 1840, when I was invited by a young 
friend to hear Dr. Dewey preach. The doctor was then at 
the zenith of his powers and popularity, and had drawn 
about him the most enlightened and interesting congregation 
probably in the city at that time. It is only necessary for 
me to mention a few names, which occur most readily to my 
mind, to illustrate this fact; for example, the poet Bryant, 
Tuckerman, the Lanes, the Wyeths, the Eliots, the Russells, 
Warrens, Pennimans, Tisdales, Stones, and many others of 
equal or greater conspicuousness at the time. I was deeply 
interested ; and, as I continued to listen to Dr. Dewey’s 
preaching, my interest increased continually. His subjects 
were most frequently the thought of God as a beneficent 
being, in whose all-embracing love every creature is included ; 
the nobleness and dignity of man; and, by implication, the 
idea that character is the standard by which his destiny 
would be determined. At the time I knew Dr. Dewey, and 
listened to him, his mind had passed the controversial stage, 
and had risen to a moral atmosphere where only the funda- 
mental truths of religion, and their application to daily life, 
engaged his attention. 

It was his custom to hold a morning and evening service ; 
and while the morning sermon was fresh from his heart and 
brain, and hence commanded the liveliest interest in the 
minds of his hearers, there was about the evening discourse 
a certain depth of feeling which appealed in a peculiar man- 
ner to the heart as well as the intellect. He devoted the 
most scrupulous care to the composition of his sermons, 
writing and rewriting them, until they had come to be the 
perfect expression of his mind. I had occasion to remark 
this from having borrowed his manuscripts. He had one 
striking characteristic, that of extreme sensitiveness. In 
conversation, he said to me, he lamented this peculiarity ; 
and he felt that it “had seriously interfered with his useful- 
ness,” — an opinion with which few who had the privilege of 
listening to him would agree. I visited him at Sheffield, 
after his retirement from our church, and shall never forget 
the quiet dignity of his bearing. As he walked with us along 
the main street, overshadowed by the branches of tall trees, 
it seemed to me as if he were the only person in the town ex- 
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cept ourselves, so completely did his personality overshadow 
all others. 

My earliest recollections of Dr. Bellows were as a young 
minister who succeeded Rev. William Ware in the Cham- 
ber Street Church, in which humble building our congrega- 
tion had its birth. The freshness and earnestness of his 
mind, and his genial personality, appealed at once to the 
minds of his hearers. His first appearance in public, aside 
from his position as pastor, so far as I am aware, was in a 
lecture before the Mercantile Library Association, in the 
building known as Clinton Hall, at the corner of Nassau and 
Beekman Streets. So much was I interested in this lecture 
that I prepared a petition to the directors of the library, 
which was numerously signed, requesting them to obtain per- 
mission from Dr. Bellows to have it printed for. general cir- 
culation. ‘The board acted favorably upon the petition; but 
the doctor, with the indisposition which he then felt for having 
his thoughts appear in “cold type,” declined the request. 

A rather striking notice to quit the old building in Cham- 
ber Street, in the form of a fall of a portion of the ceiling 
almost directly over the pulpit, led to the removal of his 
church to Apollo Hall, a building devoted to public uses, lo- 
cated on Broadway, where his services awakened an increas- 
ing interest, and led to the selection of a new site farther up 
town for the erection of a new church edifice, which became 
extensively known as the “Church of the Divine Unity.” 
A pleasant illustration of the harmony of feeling between the 
two congregations of Dr. Dewey and Dr. Bellows was the 
fact that the Sunday-schools of the two churches were at one 
time united for convenience’ sake. : 

After a prosperous career with this new church, which was 
located not far from Spring Street, in Broadway, the growth 
of the city, and the tendency to get farther up town, led to the 
selection of the present site of All Souls’ Church, which, ow- 
ing to its peculiar style of architecture,—then entirely novel 
in this city,— became better known under titles which were 
more remarkable for their suggestiveness than for their good 
taste. It was in this church that Dr. Bellows’s career of use- 
fulness and success reached its climax. 

He once said to me, in private conversation, that he had 
“ experienced every form of gratification that could come to 
a man in this world.” He spoke modestly of his career of 
usefulness as preacher and pastor, of his interest in public 
affairs, and of the fame which he had enjoyed; and he 
finally said, without implying any weariness of the present, 
he had “ become curious to know what there was awaiting us 
in the future.” 

It was my good fortune in the year 1868 to meet Dr. 
Bellows in Florence, Italy. He was on his homeward way, 
after an extended tour through Egypt and the Holy Land. 
It occurred to me that two such illustrious men in their 
different walks of life as himself and Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, both being in that city at the time, should be 
brought together. I also felt that it was a fitting occasion 
for having some memento of Dr. Bellows which would ex- 
press my warm admiration for him, and be at the same time 
an object calculated to perpetuate the memory of the dis- 
tinguished services which he had rendered to his country, 
both in his capacity as a clergyman and a distinguished 
citizen and as the father of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission,— an organization which ‘probably did more than 
was ever done before or has ever been done since in the 
history of the world for the amelioration of the horrors of 
war. I therefore invited Dr. Bellows to sit for his bust to 
Mr. Powers, who was then in his prime as a sculptor,— an 
invitation which, after some hesitation on account of an en- 
gagement to preach an anniversary sermon in London, he 
finally determined to accept, and to cancel his London en- 
gagement. My gratification at having conceived the idea 
was very much increased by a remark which the doctor 
made to me the day after I proposed it to him. He said 
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to me, in his spontaneous manner, “ Mr. Drake, do a 
know, I think your proposal the highest compliment tha 
I ever had paid to me in my life. 

The Pests between the two distinguished men ella ar 
exceedingly interesting one. They were congenial gre 
and a sympathetic chord was immediately struck, on t sy 
becoming acquainted. Mr. Powers told me that it was a 
custom to give three sittings to his subjects; but, in Dr. 
Bellows’s case, his feelings were so much interested he gave 
him seven sittings. After the bust was completed, Mr. 
Powers said that, if there was one hair’s-breadth of differ- 
ence between any line of it and the head of Dr. Bellows, he 
would make no charge for the work. 

On my return to New York, some three years later, I 
asked Dr. Bellows if he felt satisfied with the bust as a like- 
ness. He said in reply, “I have been informed that in the 
national monument, which it has been proposed to erect in 
Washington to Abraham Lincoln, my figure is to appear as 
one among his chief supporters, which are to surround the 
base; and I have requested that this bust should be used 
as the model for my head in that figure.” } 

This original bust I presented some years since to the 
American Unitarian Association, and it now occupies a place 
in the directors’ room. Dr. Bellows ordered at the time a 
replica for his family, which is now, I believe, in the library 
of the Century Club in this city, and is in every respect a 
duplicate of the original. 

I noticed the same peculiarity in Dr. Bellows’s sermons 
delivered in the evening, compared with those of the morn- 
ing, that I have spoken of in Dr. Dewey’s case; and I said 
to him in one of the many talks it was my privilege to enjoy 
with him: “ Doctor, how is it that your evening discourses 
seem to possess such a peculiar charm? They appear to be 
the very outpourings of your heart, and to awaken chords of 
sympathy and feeling not aroused in the morning.” “Oh,” 
said he, “that is easy to explain. For the evening I always 
‘turn over the barrel,’ and find something that I know all 
about; but my morning sermon is my youngest intellectual 
child, and I feel a greater anxiety as to the reception it may 
have, while in the evening I think only of the spirit and 
purpose of my theme.” 

When we look back for over half a century, and recall the 
names of the clergymen who have carried on the work of 
Unitarianism in this city, it may seem strange to one who 
regards the subject superficially that so little progress in 
popularizing our views has been made. I must confess that 
at times I have chafed under the air of contentment with 
which our churches permit year after year to pass without 
visible evidence of growth; but I am consoled by the reflec- 
tion that all great changes come about slowly, sometimes the 
more slowly, the more surely. Besides this, the liberal idea 
1s not confined to our denomination: it permeates all the 
sects. Incidents almost beyond computation illustrate the 
truth of this assertion. 

I have felt, however, the want of another Paul to go 
among these Gentiles, to mount the altar of Unitarianism, 
and preach to them of an unknown God. He should not be 
2 Don Quixote, fighting the windmills of sectarianism ; but, 
like John the Baptist, he should cry, in this wilderness of 
superstitions: “Awake ye from the thraldom under which 
ye have so long been held! Drop your dogmas and your 
myths, and come out into a world of light and reason; and 
the truth shall make you free!” Perhaps, some day, when 
this change shall have reached its fruition, we shall have a 
new roll of saints, whose claims to sainthood will be that they 
have lived lofty and useful lives, that they have made the 
world happier by their teachings and example. Then we 
may see emblazoned upon Its pages-Saint Joseph (Priestley), 
Saint William (Channing), Saint Theodore (Parker), Saint 
Orville (Dewey), Saint Henry (Bellows), Saint Robert (Coll- 
yer), and Saint Minot (Savage) 


Dr. Martineau on Unitarianism. 


An extract from a recent letter from Dr. Martineau 1s 
given by Rey. R. Spears in the Cnitarian Bible Magazine, in 
which Dr. Martineau reiterates his contention that a church 
should not bear a dogmatic game like “ Unitarian.” He 
says: “I regard the limitation of fellowship by such definite 
consensus of opinion as unfaithfulness to the religion of 
Christ. To say that it is indispensable to public worship in 
common is to ignore the fact that all through the change 
from Baxter’s Orthodoxy to Priestley’s Humanitarianism 
our Presbyterian congregations held together with few in- 
stances of schism, modifying their theology by scarcely per- 
ceptible degrees. And this is the healthy mode of progress 
and development, which saves the pieties while enlarging 
them instead of tightening them up by creed definition till 
they rebel and break loose. Our distinctive principle has 
always been that religious truth is infinite, and gradually 
revealed through prophetic souls successively touched by its 
newest inspirations. And this continuous ascent into ulterior 
thought and love would be stopped short at once by the ar- 
rest of faith at any point which, because it looks down upon 
the past, is mistaken for the summit still hid in the clouds. 
In creed —if that be all, or whenever that is in question — 
I ama Unitarian. And, in the hope of persuading others to 
be so, I subscribe to the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; but in the religion of affection and action, therefore 
in church, I wish to be a mere Christian.” 


The Tuskegee Conference. 


BY M. B. THRASHER. 


Imagine a day the most perfect May could bring to Boston, 
—the sky without a cloud, the sun warm, birds singing, daffo- 
dils, jonquils, and hyacinths in blossom out of doors, and 
here and there a superb camellia japonica tree, like a great 
bouquet of glossy green leaves and pink flowers. ‘That was 
the setting which Nature gave to-day to Booker Washington’s 
seventh annual Negro Farmers’ Conference, without excep- 
tion the most unique public assembly in the United States. 

Then imagine a broad, low building, rudely built — for. it 
is only temporary — in the middle of a big field, surrounded 
by the most wonderful collection of draft animals and ve- 
hicles ever brought together: mules and horses of all ages 
and colors and sizes, and all conditions of fatness and lean- 
ness; oxen and steers, in pairs and alone, hitched single 
between the shafts of indescribable carts. The owners were 
the farmers and their wives, who had driven, many of them, 
many miles to attend the conference. 

In point of numbers present, in interest shown, and in the 
rapidly widening territory over which the influence of the 
conference is being felt, this session far surpassed any which 
has been held. ‘There must have been quite fifteen hundred 
farmers and their wives present; and along with them were 
the thousand students of the Institute, the teachers, and the 
large number of prominent educators,— who come all the 
way from New England to Texas, each year, to study the 
peculiar features of this gathering. Early in the ses- 
sion the students had to give up their seats to the dele- 
gates, and even then there was not room enough. People 
clustered around the doors like bees around the mouth of a 
hive, and several hundred last comers could not get in at all. 
Next year the session will be held in the beautiful and com- 
modious new chapel, which has been built during the past 
year by the students, and which is now so near completion 


that it will be dedicated the last of March. Not only were ° 


there innumerable reports from all over Alabama, but reports 
were made from ‘Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, and 
‘Tennessee. 


One very interesting and encouraging feature of this year’s 
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ees i Bee number of women who attended, and 
ae with which they took part in the discussions. 

ere were hundreds of women there wearing cheap gowns 
and flaring gingham sun-bonnets, from the cavernous depths 
of which often only the whites of their eyes could be seen; 
but the most of the wearers had good hard common sense, 
and knew what they wanted. Particularly was this true when 
the subject of getting to own land was under discusssion. 
Mr. Washington had been talking to the men about the 
necessity of getting to own land for themselves as a foun- 
dation. Said he: “ You want to get through ‘staying’ on 
somebody’s place. Stop that, and go to living. The women 
are getting tired of ‘ staying about,’ aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, we is,” came in a chorus from under the sun- 
bonnets. 

“They are getting tired of having you drag them about 
from one plantation to another. It’s not right for you to get 
married simply for the sake of getting another ‘ plow hand.’ ” 

“ Dat’s right,” broke in a woman’s voice from well up the 
room. ‘“ You’se tellin’ de trufe.” 

Quite the most dramatic feature of the whole session, too, 
was Cornelia Bowen’s earnest exhortation to the people to 
help themselves. The talk had drifted into a criticism of 
churches and schools, when she sprang up to exclaim: 
“Why do we waste time like this when a race is in jeopardy? 
You may discuss schools and churches, but I tell you the 
home is at the bottom. It is the way you live. You who 
Say you can’t extend the school year, and can’t pay your 
minister, and can’t buy land, shame on you! Help your- 
selves, if you want God to help you. Until we build on self 
help we must fail.” 

One thing, which has greatly stimulated the interest which 
the women have taken, is the practical instruction which the 
Agricultural Department of the Institute is carrying all over 
the State. As a result of this central conference, a great 
many local conferences have been formed which meet weekly 
or monthly. These are visited frequently by Mr. George W. 
Carver, the Director of Agriculture, or by some of the 
teachers, the men sometimes going as far as one hundred 
and fifty miles from Tuskegee. The people gather in some 
church or school-house to listen to them. Mr. Carver has 
made a special effort to interest and teach the women. He 
often carries a churn with him, and all the appliances for 
making butter and cheese. As a general thing, the butter 
which the negro farmers make is atrociously bad, while of 
making cheese they know nothing. He has them bring milk 
and cream to the meeting, and gives them an object-lesson. 
Then he shows them how easy it is here to raise poultry and 
eggs, and how much better it is to eat such food than solely 
the “ po’k an’ co’n pone,” which is so apt to be the only diet 
here. 

In general, the reports were encouraging, although some 
men could see little or nothing to be hopeful about. Booker 
Washington kept the discussions down to practical subjects 
with the same marvellous tact which has always distinguished 
him as a presiding officer. The discussions centred around 
the following set of declarations, which were ultimately 
adopted : — 

“©, Wherever our people have been reached by outside 
influences, we believe there is constant growth th acquiring 
education, building school-houses, extending the school term, 
developing Christian character, improving and purifying the 
ministry, securing land, diversifying crops, raising fruit and 
poultry, replacing the one-room cabin, ceasing to mortgage 
- crops, getting out of debt, and living more economically. In 
saying this, we would not be misunderstood, but emphasize 
the fact that, wherever the rank and file of our people have 
not been touched by some outside influence, their condition, 
as to property, education, and morality, is most unsatisfac- 
tory, and will demand for a long time the earnest help and 
thought of the best people of our country. 
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“2, The possession, in much larger degree, of the elements 

of strength enumerated above, we believe, will constitute the 
foundation for all the higher rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship which every race should enjoy. 
pi Since 85 per cent. of our people in the Gulf States 
live by agriculture, we strongly urge that, along with other 
forms of education, special stress be laid upon training in 
agriculture. 

‘““4. We earnestly urge all to buy land, if only in small 
tracts, while it can be secured at a low price. We would 
especially call attention to the large amount of government 
land in the South open to settlement. 

“5. We deem it of vital importance that the educated 
young men and women bear in mind that they owe it to the 
race to give to the most unfortunate the benefit of their edu- 
cation in every way possible. ; 

“6. We urge that local Negro Conferences, or other or- 
ganizations with the same object, be formed throughout the 
South. We believe the holding of annual county fairs would 
prove most helpful. We strongly beseech our people not to 
be satisfied with their present condition, but to reach forward 
to something higher and better.” ‘ 


In Bethany. 


His triumph past, his passion drawing nigh, 
He who should die to heal the whole world’s woes 
Must first remember Bethany, and those 
Dear friends he loved. O hearts that beat so high 
With love, yet fear lest God your love deny, 
Behold the Man! He loved,—be done with fears! 
He wept, and made more sacred all our tears! 
He wept, and at that thought our tears we dry! 
Lord, in thy heaven we could not reach to thee; 
3ut thou with human hands dost lift us where 
Our trembling thought may touch infinity 
And live,— our dazzled, mortal eyes may dare 
Look through these shadows of our days and nights, 
Look through the darkness to the light of lights. 
—M. A. M. Marks. 


Che Pulpit. 


Being Religious. 


. 


BY SAMUEL C. BEANE, D.D. 


“This man’s religion.” —JAMES i. 26. 


It is a significant fact that no word which can strictly 
be translated “religion ” occurs in the Old Testament; and, 
that in our common version of the New, the words “ religion ” 
and “religious” occur but seven times. Plainly, then, our an- 
cestors in the faith, both Jew and Christian, did not discourse 
much aéoué, religion ; and there is no instance in the Script- 
ures where religion is presented in an objective form, as when 
we speak of this or that religion. 

Take two vivid illustrations of my meaning. First, the 
early days of the Israelites as a body politic. As. I enter 
that age and country which so many people in our day turn 
from with impatience or disgust, and which our brilliant 
American lecturer considers only to find fault with and make 
sport of,— as I set foot in that ancient Hebrew world, I am 
struck with the fact that it is not a new religious creed or 
system which greets me, but a deeper earnestness and serious- 
ness of life,—of all life. Everything human seems to be 
starting up afresh and better. Notice particularly the im- 
proved governmental idea. Every Asiatic nation, above 
tribal life, had a monarch; and this meant, in those times, an 
Oriental despotism. But our tradition says that, when these 
Hebrews came together to elect a king, Moses, the only 
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person in their minds for that office, stepped forward and 
nominated Jehovah; moved, that is, that no human poten- 
tate should have supreme authority. Of course, no one vent- 
ured to vote against the acknowledged King of heaven and 
earth; and the result was that, with all the incidental evils 
and weaknesses of a theocracy, these ancient Asiatics were 
saved from human despotism for many years, and enjoyed a 
government almost as liberal as our American republic. 
Kindred to this, they had it in their constitution that no 
Hebrew should ever be held by them as a slave. They de- 
vised what is probably the most perfect sanitary code the 
world has even seen. ‘They excluded by law the worship of 
“false gods”; that is, deities to whom human sacrifices were 
made or licentious rites performed. 

Now to us modern Christians, the most striking feature of 
the whole movement is that there was no special excitement 
about religion by name, but a springing up of new life, new 
manhood, new liberty, fresh, pure aspirations and purposes, 
all around the circle. 

Turn now to the beginnings of Christianity. Most persons 
regard it as the birth of a new religion out of new elements. 
I do not so see the facts. Jesus did not take his disciples 
apart, and say, “ Listen now: I am going to tell you a new 
religion’; nor did he endeavor to inflame their devout emo- 
tions. See how it was. He has gathered his first recorded 
audience, probably under the olive-trees of some Galilean 
hill. Whether more than his immediate friends and disciples 
are present is uncertain. They evidently believe that he has 
some important disclosure to make. It is probable that 
some, perhaps all, suspected that he had in mind a project to 
restore the old monarchy, which Moses is said so benevolently 
to have postponed, and which at last the great world-con- 
querors had cast down. They listen to his first words. 
What shall they be? Perhaps a call to arms to reinstate the 
throne of Solomon in Eastern splendor, with himself as Mes- 
sianic hero and king. What would most Christians of to- 
day have expected? A new system of theology, perhaps. 
Or perhaps a startling appeal to mean fears and passions, 
in the name of religion. But stop and listen. “When he 
had sat, he opened his mouth, and taught them, saying: 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” In other words, Blessed is he whose mind is not 
shut up in self-conceit, who does not deem himself to have 
reached sufficient heights of wisdom or of character; for to 
him, and not to the proud and self-sufficient, belongs the 
kingdom of learning and of love,-—the kingdom of realities, 
the kingdom of heaven. Blessed is not the full and con- 
tented soul, but the hungry and thirsty one, seeking high 
excellence with eager desire. Blessed are the meek or self- 
controlled ; for they, and not the violent and headstrong, shall 
gain the true meaning and values of the earth. 

Such was the manifesto. What a disappointment to am- 
bitious followers! Solomon’s throne of gold transmuted into 
an invisible rule of moral and _ spiritual principles,— into 
manly and womanly virtues,— to dominate the ,life. And 
theology, if any expected to hear it, liquefied into a living 
sense of the divine Fatherhood,— into uplooking trust, purity 
of heart, docility of mind, kneeling self-sacrifice toward God 
and man. Theology melted out of all theological forms 
into these fluid and vital states. But this was Christianity,— 
the Christianity of Jesus, at least; not a new monarchy, as I 
said, not new dogmas, but new life. 

Fr ie all his spiritual tutoring the teacher said in substance : 

Do not look up to the skies for the Divine One; do not 
pitch tents on mountains, hoping to dwell with God so; do 
not sigh for marvellous revelations, complete and ready- 
made. Report straightway at the place of duty; and there 
your God will hold you company, and talk with you. ~Taste 
joy and taste sorrow for others ; treat outcasts as you would 
treat me or a king; bring everything you do up to your 
highest standard then, wherever your faith may seem 
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to lead, it will make for you an opening into life and light 
and the eternal blessedness.” : 

Now this, as I read it, is the religion of Jesus. Here in 
real life is the Christian’s great theological school. And, 
when James speaks of personal religion, “this man’s relig- 
ion,” it is evident that he means what Jesus did. The par- 
ticular man he here speaks of is one who does not religiously 
control his vocal organs. He affirms that, unless religion 
can master one’s speech, it is vain and imbecile. The great 
Teacher has drilled into one apostle’s mind, at least, that 
religious function and its test are that it shall uplift the man 
throughout,— heart and spirit, hand and speech,— so that 
whatever he does shall be fairer and finer, by a truer stand- 
ard, and to a more perfect finish. 

It was no lucky accident when the Greeks named man 
“ anthropos,”— the upward-looking one. As a man’s eye 
and brow incline upward when he is intelligent and brave, 
so does his soul, when nobly itself, when it is as religious as 
it is its nature to be, look and strive upwardly. Religion, 
when truly such, will send a person to doing what he has 
to do faithfully and finely, and to his utmost of perfection. 
The street scavenger, when religious, will do his work more 
tidily; the paid shoveller, though unwatched, will clean the 
snow more perfectly from the pavement; the school pupil 
will think less of examinations, and more of the honest and 
durable reality of learning. Religion, finding the farmer in 
his field, will forbid him to be satisfied with repeating, unim- 
proved, his annual task, to rob the soil without paying back 
in fertilizers, to clutter and disfigure the fields, and mutilate 
sweet, generous, glorious nature. Religion finds a house- 
wife amidst her endless labors, driven and anxious and 
weary, and whispers to her that she is not a drudge, but is 
chosen and anointed by the King of kings for the making 
of a home for human souls; while every faithful labor cheer- 
fully done is wrought as so much fairness and glory into her 
own spirit, and becomes so much joy and opportunity for 
those she loves and serves,— indispensable,— a part of the 
great celestial plan for human life. 

Religious men and women, religious youths and maidens, 
religious girls and boys,—I meet them daily. Doing their 
best with noble allegiance ; climbing as high as they can, and 
ever looking higher still; feeling, like very sun-rays upon 
them, a quick sense of obligation to something superior to 
their own pleasure, a consciousness of being owned and 
needed and employed by a high—by the very highest — 
authority. 

Now these really and excellently religious people are not 
always speaking the name of Deity. Some of them have 
intellectual difficulties in forming a satisfactory idea of God: 
some others shrink, with fine rare reverence, and some with 
innate diffidence, from often speaking the divine name; but 
the essence and vitality of religion are there all the same. 
The adoration of the highest they can see or think, though 
that highest may not assume personality, or never take form 
in a clear and logical idea,— this is religion, and, as I think, 
in substance, the only true religion under the sky. 

Quaint Thomas Fuller speaks of a woman who “makes 
plain cloth velvet by the handsome wearing of it’? What- 
ever vocation a religious person follows, the vocation be- 
comes splendid enough by the spirit and temper he brings to 
it. ‘True art is always fine art. 

Well, then, some one may say, religion is only another 
name for morality. Not unless we extend or curtail the usual 
meaning of those words to make them fit: each other. 
Moral conduct, as we commonly understand it, is conduct 
by the chart, walking the moral line, without strenuous refer- 
ence to the why or wherefore. ‘The act is primary: the spirit 
and motive are secondary. A man can be moral while walk- 
ing round and round: he can be religious only as he climbs. 
‘“ FHlonesty is the best policy” may secure good-looking con- 
duct, may keep one’s word square with the fact, and keep 
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one’s store scales well balanced. But, as an actuating motive, 
it does not lift him above the ground. ‘Honesty is the 
best policy”; but suppose some new array of circumstances 
should put it into his calculating head that honesty is not 
the best policy, then look out! The chessboard ethics, 
which Causes you to play fair lest you forfeit the game, may 
often insure reputable behavior; but, as a motive, it is of a 
low order, and does not engage your real manhood or woman- 
hood. 

It is possible, and easily practicable, for every well-en- 
dowed human being to rise to a point where he can feel and 
be sure of a power and an authority above him, venerable 
and all-commanding, that calls sin and shame whenever 
anything less than his best is done,— when he values life 
and conduct chiefly for the dollars or the fun; that calls down 
to him, wherever he is, that it is not enough to avoid being 
blamed or laughed at, that there are great, excellent things 
which are not up at auction, intrinsically right, and to be 
embraced and enacted at any expense, even though it cost 
one’s best right hand,— one’s very life. 

Now call this highest authority God, as I do, or by any 
other English or foreign word, he who feels it, and is re- 
sponsive to it, is owned and animated by religion. He who 
has this experience has touched the Power by which 


“The stars are kept from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through it are fresh and strong.” 


But some one says, with a great writer, that conduct is 
three-fourths of life, and that he who practises the right be- 
havior is religious enough for all of earth’s and heaven’s 
uses. I reply, Yes, and No. ‘True enough, conduct is 
three-fourths of life.— nay, indeed, four-fourths. Conduct of 
hands and feet and mind and heart and soul is, so far as we 
know, all there is of us, except a few pounds of matter. We 
are ail behavior. Labor of the body is action, thought is 
action, indulged feeling is action, desire is action. What we 
call conduct is simply thought and feeling and sentiment 
which have energy enough to reach the exterior of us, and 
actuate the feet and tongue and hands. 

This being so, the capital question is, how the inner 
fountain of conduct can be kept full and pure and strong 
enough for high practical results. 

Surely, it cannot be done by any easy considerations of 
doing one’s level, or conventional, best, — of behaving about 
right, and depending upon an average, dead-level flow of 
moral purpose. The stream must have its lifting showers 
and freshets. Its banks must sometimes be full, and over- 
flow. In a word, religious faith and feeling constitute the 
deep spring of all high, all sufficiently high, behavior. Mar- 
tineau explains religion as “the ascent through conscience 
to God,”— not saying sacred names and formal prayers, not 
plying an appointed ritual, not turning ecclesiastical cranks, 
not carrying of bulky volumes of theological doctrines, but 
quick feeling and loving faith, confidence, reverence, glad- 
ness, toward the commanding voice which is above self and 
above everything. 

Religious life is a matter of occasional inspiration, moral 
enthusiasm, being lifted from one’s feet in some royal ardor 
of devotion. In its strong and sound state, it is not plod- 
ding and toiling under an austere taskmaster: it is a run- 
ning and not being weary, a walking and not fainting, a 
sometimes mounting up with wings as eagles. 

The man of vital religion is at times an inspired man. 
He has many a thought and vision which he has not prosa- 
ically reasoned up to.. He has unaccountable thrills of wor- 
ship and high desire. He courts nature for refreshing com- 
panionship. He goes to duty as to his happy destiny. He 
has his Sunday and Easter and Christmas-tide of fresh life 
and birth. ; 

Beethoven and Mozart sought and wooed musical influ- 
ences, supreme moments of harmony and song, special tides 
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to lift them above commonplace or the tolerably good. So 

the religious person comes up and demands fresh, high in- 

fluences to replenish his soul, and give it new courage and 

wings. He comes to the Sunday hour, saying inwardly: 

“Now for a little while let me think the best things. Let me 

get a few steps ahead of my actual life. Let me climb, so that 

I can look down upon myself. Let me to-day join souls with 

those who say a word of prayerful uplift to Him whose little 

children we are, though they cannot expound his being. Let 
me sing, or hear sung, a song of human thankfulness, a 

hymn of unison, with fellow-men, a working-song for bet- 
ter days and deeds. I come from my work, which often’ 
waxes into a burden. My nerves fret beneath my cares. 

I am tempted to slight and cheapen what I do. Sometimes 

I find my motives hardly higher than those of the slave who 

goes by the lash or of the man who avoids criminality only 
through fear. I come now to seek, for a few moments, a 
moral and spiritual vantage-ground. Even the touch of 
others’ garments against me, in a pure and prayerful fellow- 
ship, shall remind me of the Golden Rule, and send me away 
with a little more of love, dignity, and nobleness. And it is 
so good for my heart, which has not wholly lost its childlike- 
ness, to say and hear said, “ Our Father.” 

Now’something has happened to this man which does not 
happen to the -dull plodder in conventional paths, however 
correct. He is reanimated with religion. He is a conscious 
child of God. 

Such religion is not a vain thing. It is light and power 
and life to him who has it. It will lift up his conduct. It 
will give calmness to his trembling heart and wearied nerves. 
If continued in, it will slowly ennoble and refine every feature 
of his countenance. 


Spiritual Life. 


God does not take away the Red Sea, nor the wilderness, 
nor Jordan, but goes with us through them all,—a cloud by 
day, a pillar of fire by night—/ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 


a 
In our Father’s house are many mansions. The room that 
we spend most of our lives in, each of us at our tasks or our 
work-tables, may be in our Father’s house, too; and it is 
only we that can secure that it shall be— Alexander Mac- 
laren, DD. 
od 


Let us do what we can. Let us not be seeking some high 
position; but let us get down at the feet of the Master, and 
be willing to let God use us,— to let him breathe his spirit 
upon us, and send us out to his work. If you can’t be a 
light-house, you can be a tallow candle— Andrew Murray. 


2b 


God does not promise supplies in advance. If we have 
only bread for to-day, and are doing our duty faithfully, we 
may trust him till to-morrow for to-morrow’s food. And it 
will surely come, for God’s word fails not. As the days 
come, each one will bring with it its own little basket, carry- 
ing a day’s supplies, but no more.—/. 2. AZi//er, DD. 


& 


Here, where perhaps alone 
I conquer or [I fail, 

Here, o’er the dark Deep blown, 
I ask no perfumed gale ; 

I ask the unpampering breath 
That fits me to endure 

Chance, and victorious Death, 
Life, and my doom obscure, 


Who know not whence I am sped, nor to what port I sail. 
— William Watson. 
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Milton. 


BY THEODORE F, COLLIER. 


Whenas I think on Milton’s work sublime ; 

When I recall the vision which his eyes, 

Though blinded, had,— that glimpse of Paradise,— 
And which his master-hand, in perfect rhyme, 
Hath made our proud possession for all time,— 

In praise, not envy, then my spirit cries, 

Oh that my soul’s eye, too, might pierce the skies! 
My fancy, too, the heavenly steeps might climb! 


They are not wholly idle, wholly vain,— 
These human longings for a Milton’s sight. 
So struggle onward, knowing that each gain, 
Each upward step, is marked by greater light, 
By aid of which we may at last attain 
’ Unto a foothold on the longed-for height. 


On Leisure and Reading. 


The word ‘‘scholar’’ comes to us from a 
Greek word which means ‘‘leisure.’’ It is 
a significant derivation. A scholarly life is 
a leisurely life. It may be a life of unceas- 
ing toil, for all that, and of excruciating 
self-denial. Browning’s ‘‘Grammarian’’ had 
a tough time of it, ‘‘settling /Yotz’s busi- 
ness,’’ and giving us the doctrine of the 
enclitic, de. But he was not working down 
a mine or in a factory, nor was he arguing 
cases at the bar or superintending a hospital 
in a crowded city. No: he was sitting alone 
in some dim corner, grinding at grammar. 
We, no doubt, read stories of great scholars 
who were manufactured, as Sir Arthur Helps 
wrote essays, ‘‘in the intervals of business”’ ; 
but, wonderful examples as these gentlemen 
may be of industry and devotion, as a rule, 
their scholarship is no great shakes. To be- 
come a Scaliger, a Casaubon, a Selden, a 
Milton, a Gray, a Bentley, a Gibbon, an 
Acton, or a Jebb, you must have leisure to 
grow learned. 

Busy men, poor men with wives and fam- 
ilies, plain men with no great gifts of acqui- 
sition or taste for study, vain men who have 
no fancy to become blear-eyed, ambitious 
men who want to ride upon the nation’s neck 
for a brief season, must all forswear scholar- 
ship, and, if they are honest men, 
make no pretensions to it. 

But let us pluck up heart. To forswear 
scholarship is not to bid farewell to the 
delights of literature; for literature is the 
reflection in words of the great pageant of 
life, a mimic representation or reproduction 
in language of the movement and the mys- 
tery, the fleeting charms, the recurrent emo- 
tions, the gayety and the melancholy of 
men’s days upon earth. One does not need 
to be a scholar to appreciate these. Open 
eyes, quick wits, and a lively fancy are 
man’s best endowments. This is the mean- 
ing of the old saying, ‘‘An ounce of mother 
wit is worth a pound of clergy.’’ 

When you come to think of it, the two 
great possessions of a nation are its memo- 
ries of great actions and the genius of its 
authors. 

To enjoy the latter requires only a moder- 
ate amount of oyod#, or leisure. Some leisure 
is necessary; but enforced work, if not too 
severe, sharpens the literary as well as the 
bodily appetite. ‘‘Years in a Library’’ is 

not’so"good a title as ‘‘ Hours in a Library.’ 


will 
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But two things are necessary : before read- 
ing, you must learn to read; and, having 
learned to read, you must be fond of read- 
ing. Now a vast number of people do not 
care a rap about reading. They may pretend 
to, but they do not. They say they cannot 
find time: it is the merest subterfuge. They 
could easily find time, if they chose; but 
they prefer doing so many other things first. 
There is no great harm in this: there are 
other pastimes besides reading. Some peo- 
ple (not many) read a great deal too much, 
and would be all the better for doing a little 
observing. Mr. Bagehot said of Shakespeare 
that, if he walked’ down a street, he knew 
what was in it. One of the wisest men I 
have ever known could neither read nor 
write. Still, it remains true that, unless 
you are fond of reading, you will not read ; 
and yet, unless you read, you cannot truly 
appreciate the work of genius. 

Nor can you do this unless you have 
learned to read. This is by no means so 
easy as it sounds. There is only one way of 
reading so as to get pleasure from it, and 
that is to be able to read without knowing 
what you are doing. A man or woman who 
comes home tired after a day’s work will 
either read this way or not at all. It is no 
use, if you have to spell your way and 
stumble along the printed page like a hob- 
bled pony. If that is your plight, you will 
prefer a game of draughts or dominos; and 
who could blame you? 

I am sorry to say I have met boys in Eng- 
land who have got all sorts of prizes in board 
and other State-paid schools, who cannot 
read after the only fashion that makes read- 
ing of the least use. No wonder these boys 
soon forget all they ever knew. No wonder 
by the time they are twenty they have to go 
to evening classes, to be taught over again 
by charity what they were once supposed to 
be taught by rates and taxes; namely, how 
to read. I once said, and I now repeat: 
‘Our whole educational system is not worth 
one of the pounds it costs,—and it costs 
millions of pounds, —unless it teaches a child 
to read English in the way that Macaulay 
said he could read Greek; that is, with his 
feet on the fender. I notice with horror a 
growing impatience with what is called 
‘mere reading, mere writing, mere cipher- 
ing.” Mere reading, indeed! Mere geom- 
etry, mere physical geography, mere Latin, 
mere Greek, mere anything you like to think 
of, except reading, which is the very soul 
and citadel of learning. ’’ 

Ifaving learned to read and being fond of 
reading, you have entered into your inheri- 
tance. It lies before you. Read what you 
like best. Do not be ashamed of your tastes 
or be deceived by novelty. If you are fond 
of fiction, give the best the first chance. 
Read, for example, ‘‘Guy Mannering’’ and 
Hugo’s ‘*Les Misérables.’’ If, having done 
so, you deliberately prefer ‘‘ East Lynne, ’’ it 
cannot be helped. Mrs. Wood was a volu- 
minous author; and, after all, books were 
intended to be read. But nobody who is 
really fond of reading needs to be told what 
to read. Lists of books are made for the 
people who do not care about reading, and 
are a little uneasy because of their indiffer- 
ence. They buy Sir John Lubbock’s ‘‘Hun- 
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dred Best Books,’’ chatter about them for 
a brief while, and then resume the even tenor 
of their bookless way.—Augustine Birrell, in 
Chambers’s Journal. 


Literature. 


King Arthur and the Table Round." 


All true lovers of romance are put under 
obligation by Mr. William Newell, who has 
brought them nearer to the sources of the 
Arthurian tales. In the mind of the English 
reader, King Arthur and his knights belong 
to Tennyson. Tennyson himself went back 
only to the hero 


‘“Of Geoffrey’s book, or him of Malleor’s.’’ 


Sir Thomas Malory, indeed, points across 
the channel, and in his Morte d@’ Arthur more 
than once repeats the formula, ‘‘So the 
French book maketh mention.’’ 

Mr. Newell takes us back to Crestien of 
Troyes, the medizval Homer, and gives us 
a rendering of the most characteristic of his 
works. Crestien was a French minstrel of 
the twelfth century; and Mr. Newell con- 
tends that, ‘‘not only in style and decoration, 
but also jn idea and outline, Arthurian ro- 
mance is a French construction. ’’ 

Mr. Newell is more than a translator: he 
is an editor of the stories, and, as his de- 
lightful introductory essay proves, a keen and 
yet sympathetic critic. His work is ‘‘in the 
form of a version in which the ideas and lan- 
guage of the original are closely followed, 
except in a certain degree of necessary con- 
densation.’’ He does not attempt to trans- 
late early French into early English, as the 
custom of some is, producing thereby painful 
examples of the modern antique. There is 
no parade of obsolete phrases nor self-con- 
scious straining after simplicity; yet the 
spirit of the early time is always present. 
The strong, direct words of Anglo-Saxon lin- 
eage have always the place of honor. 

One enters at once into the enchanted 
country. ‘‘At:Easter, when the year is new, 
in his castle in Cardigan, King. Arthur held 
a court, the most royal ever seen. Present 
were many knights, hardy and brave, with 
dames and damsels, daughters of kings, 
gentle and fair.’’ Is it any wonder that one 
prefers this pleasant company to the disagree- 
able and fretful people one meets,— for in- 
stance, on Mr. Hamlin Garland’s dreary and 
dusty MJain-travelled Roads ? The main-trav- 
elled roads in King Arthur’s country might 
have sometimes been dreary and dusty, too; 
but the gentle minstrel does not tell us about 
that, and we are none the worse for his 
neglect. 

The stories differ from those familiar to 
the English reader not so much in incident as 
in motive and atmospheré. In Tennyson’s 
‘“*Geraint and Enid,’’ the knight who drives 
his fair wife before him through the wilder- 
ness is impelled by jealousy. In Crestien’s 
‘‘Eree and Enide,’’ the impelling force is 
injured pride. 

The delightful story of ‘*The Maid with 
the Narrow Sleeves’’ was left by Crestien un- 
ae 
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finished, with consequences which ought to 
deter our modern story-tellers from the evil 
habit into which they are falling. Sir Ga- 
wain had evidently fallen in love with the 
maiden ; but, as the story breaks off in the 
middle of a sentence, the reader is left in 
doubt as to the outcome of the love-making 
that began so auspiciously. In later ro- 
mances Sir Gawain suffers under the reproach 
of being ‘‘light of love.’? Mr. Newell at- 
tributes this to no other reason than the in- 
completion of Crestien’s tale. He very 
charitably supposes that the author’s health 
must have failed at the point where the story 
comes to a premature conclusion. We wish 
that we could offer as satisfactory an excuse 
for the shortcomings of our moder writers, 
who refuse to satisfy the reasonable curiosity 
of their readers as to what becomes of their 
characters, and as to whether they ‘‘live hap- 
pily ever after.’’ 

Perhaps the purest pleasure to the reader is 
to be found in the rendering of the advent- 
ures of Perceval. Here we have a touch of 
delicate humor that reminds us of Cervantes. 
The time has not yet come when one can 
laugh at chivalry, and yet one can detect a 
faint smile. Perceval is a youthful Don 
Quixote, as simple-minded as the knight of 
La Mancha, and only more fortunate in that 
he does not fall upon such evil times. 

Translations from other French romances 
are given to fill out the story of the Round 
Table, but the work of Crestien stands out 
all the more distinctly for the contrast. Here 
we have the tale of chivalry at its best. It 
is given us by one who believed in chivalry, 
but whose faith was not that of a blind devo- 
tee, but of an artist. Crestien takes his 
knights and their adventures seriously, but 
not too seriously. 

When Perceval first sees a knight, he points 
to his hauberk, and asks, ‘‘ ‘Fair dear sir, 
how namest this thing?’ ‘Varlet, dost thou 
not see that it is a coat of iron? ’Tis heavy 
like iron: thou seest ’tis of iron.’ ‘Of that 
know I naught; but, so God save me, ’tis 
fair! What is it for?’ ’’ 

There are many good citizens in this utili- 
tarian age, who, when they hear of a new ren- 
dering of the old tales of chivalry, will first 
ask, ‘‘What is it for?’’ It would be very 
hard to give to these persons a satisfactory 
answer. Mr. Newell’s book is not for them, 
but for the Perceval; and we hope that his 
name is Legion who cries, ‘‘So, God save 
me, ’tis fair!’’ 


THE FACTS AND THE FaitH. A Study in 
the Rationalism of the Apostles’ Creed. By 
Beverley E. Warren, D.D., rector of Trinity 
Church, New Orleans, La. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker.—There is significance in 
the mere title-page of this book of a great 
change in Christian theology. Of course, all 
the great Christian thinkers have been ration- 
alists. Paul was one, striving with might 
and main to give Christianity a rational ap- 
pearance. Augustine was another, Aquinas 
another, Calvin another, Edwards another. 
But many of the smaller fry have set up 
Christianity and reason as opposing terms. 
The irrationality of Christianity has been for 
such its principal recommendation. But here 
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tionalism of the Apostles’ Creed; and in his 
preface he says that ‘‘traditional Christian- 
ity, called Orthodoxy, begs the whole 
question, if, in the present advanced state of 
human progress, it declares that Reason has 
no right to reinvestigate, and possibly restate 
the propositions of Christianity.’’ These be 
fine words, but those who reckon much on 
them will be grievously disappointed. Rea- 
son, as Dr. Warren conceives, is not an in- 
strument for the testing or discovery of truth, 
but an ingenious device for giving an appear- 
ance of reality to the unreal and of truth to 
the untrue. There are in his book many ad- 
umbrations of the ancient dogmas,—a last 
resort where they are so intractable as to 
utterly refuse to take on a rational appear- 
ance; but, for the most part, we have merely 
a skilful dialectic pledged to the preservation 
of as much as possible of those dogmas. 
‘““The risen Christ, yet on the earth, was 
short of his own purpose.’’ ~The ascension, 
therefore, was logically bound up in the res- 
urrection. This is a typical illustration of 
Dr. Warren’s kind of rationalism. It is a 
kind that quite as plausibly might be made 
to show that the moon is made of green 
cheese, or that Washington discovered Amer- 
ica. The truly rational is that which is con- 
gruous with experience. So little experience 
have we of the ascension of solid bodies that 
the chances are millions to one against the 
ascension of Jesus. We should have mill- 
ions of times the evidence for it that we re- 
quire for any ordinary event, and we have 
not enough to justify us in believing any- 
thing in the least degree exceeding the bonds 
of the most ordinary events. But we have 
simply taken this example at random, as one 
significant of Dr. Warren’s rationalism in its 
general scope. 


HARVARD EpisopEs. By Charles Macomb 
Flandrau. Boston: Copeland & Day.—It 
would be easier to judge this book according 
to its positive merits, if it had not been 
heralded in advance as ‘‘the first true pict- 
ure of Harvard life as it is,’’—an absurd 
presumption, which remains in the mind 
even after it has been disproved by the book 
itself, and which is apparently an injustice to 
the author also, since he speaks of it more 
truly in his dedication as representing ‘‘a 
very little corner of a very great place.’’ 
Those who have known something for years 
of the steady, wholesome sweep of Harvard’s 
great, undergraduate life will take the book 
for what it is worth, —as a reflection from the 
mind of one who has been an _ instructor 
there, but from whom a different estimate 
might not unreasonably have been expected. 
Judging from the earlier chapters of the 
book, Mr. Flandreau apparently divides the 
students into two classes,—the one, a small 
one, dissipated, snobbish, unrefined, cruel, 
comprising the men who are ‘‘in it’’; the 
other including the great body of men, whose 
‘‘chance’’ consists in having fellows of the 
first class hold their hands and say, 
‘‘Come and see me.’’? The worst, or almost 
the worst, element of the book is its attitude 
toward women. Only one of the stories, and 
that the best one in the book, implies the 
possible existence of a good woman who is 
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Haydock, the best of the 
characters, thinks that men and women, in 
becoming parents, manage to forfeit a great 
deal of intelligence. The best luck for a 
fellow is to have his relatives ‘‘all decently 
dead.’’ The story of Wellington is of a 
different order, and shows an utterly different 
spirit; while ‘‘The Class-day Idyl’’ is amus- 
ing, at least. 


bore; and even 


New Lerrers or NApotron I. From the 
French by Lady Mary Loyd. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—Here are some hundreds 
of letters which were omitted from the edi- 
tion of Napoleon’s writings, published under 
the auspices of Napoleon III. Why they 
should have been omitted is by no means 
clear. If they were our only letters written 
by the great captain and statesman, they 
would be an invaluable possession; and no 
previous collection can be so rich that these 
do not add to it a series of the highest value. 
Of course, if the object of Napoleon III. was 
to disguise the character of his illustrious 
uncle, he did well to omit the letters printed - 
here. But the revelation here is not discred- 
itable. It is a revelation of tremendous 
power and imperious will. No book that we 
have ever read about Napoleon has given us 
a profounder sense of his energy and direct- 
ness. It is true that many of the letters are 
written in 7¢he accusative case, and that his 
brothers and other members of his family 
come in for many a round scolding. But the 
scolding generally appears to be deserved, 
especially that of the precious Jerome, of 
whose American marriage Napoleon had but 
a contemptuous opinion. The last letter in 
the book is its natural climax. Written after 
Waterloo, it begins, ‘‘All is not lost’’; and 
it goes on to show what he can do, if others 
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do their part, to redeem his fortunes. It is 
magnificent in its courageous hope. 
Wirn A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN. By Mary F. 


Nixon. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50.—This is a vivacious, chatty account 
of a trip through Spain, in which much of 
the information is conveyed by disputatious 
conversations between the author and her 
friend, who smiles ‘‘sad, sweet smiles, ’’ and 
is introduced in the beginning as a good bal- 
ance for the former’s flightiness. Unless a 
writer brings a decided talent to the prepara- 
tion of a’book of travels, or has unusual and 
eagerly awaited information to impart, his 
book is likely to be interesting chiefly to 
those who have already visited the places 
described, and are glad to revive their memo- 
ries of them. Thus those who have already 
travelled in Spain will probably enjoy these 
chapters most. To others the personal expe- 
riences will seem not sufficiently varied or 
characteristic to remove the inevitable guide- 
book flavor. It may be that the book is in- 
tended especially for young people. 


SECRETARY To BAYNE, M.P. By W. Pett 
Ridge. Harper & Brothers.—The conclusion 
of this book is that ‘‘this is an enjoyable 
world, and there is always something happen- 
ing.’ In this case it happens that a prince 
from Galmada, a province situated probably 
in the same part of the world as Zenda and 
other kingdoms recently become familiar in 
fiction, visits London incognito, desirous of 
studying life in the East End. He obtains 
the position of secretary to an M.P., and 
pursues his studies at the same time. His 
falling in love leads him among dangerous 
companions, and brings about adventures 
which put an end to his investigations, and 
nearly dispose of his claim to the throne, but 
which form the only stirring part of the 
book. In some respects the story is less 
clever than Zhe Second Opportunity of Mr. 
Staplehurst, by which the author first became 
known; but it serves to pass away a leisure 
hour with no considerable tax on one’s pa- 
tience or understanding. 


A DAUGHTER oF Two Narions. By Ella 
Gale McClelland. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co.—This is the rather improbable story 
of a little French girl stolen from home by 
her uncle whose resemblance to her father, 
his twin brother, was so great that not even 
the wife could easily detect the difference 
between them. The uncle took her to Amer- 
ica, and suddenly disappeared. She was 
adopted by Quakers who lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia. The story takes 
place in the times of the Revolution, and its 
most interesting incidents are those which 
narrate the visit of Gen. Howe and Gen. 
Cornwallis to her home, her overhearing 
their plans to surprise Washington, and her 
successful attempt to take to Washington the 
news that saved the army. The discovery of 
her noble birth and her temporary return to 
France/had no power to win her from her 
allegiance to her adopted country. 


In SEARCH OF A 
Hird. 


RELIGION. By Dennis 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The writer of 
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this book, formerly a rector at Eastnor, Eng- 
land, was evidently deeply stirred by a relig- 
sous and social ideal that called to him for 
immediate action. He tried to embody this 
call in the form of fiction, that it might 
touch other hearts than his own, and Jead to 
a better understanding of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. The hero is led by thought, 
by sorrow, and by love to give his life to the 
furtherance of the principles of Jesus in a 
community of which he becomes the founder. 
One feels the earnestness of the author, but 
he has failed to make his position continu- 
ally convincing ; and, as a story, the book is 
entirely overweighted by its main purpose. 


THE CONFESSION OF STEPHEN WHAPSHARE. 


By Emma Brooke. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.— Miss Brooke’s stories are deeply 
thoughtful; and, while they interest, they 


also compel responsive thought from the 
reader on subjects touching serious questions 
of life and conduct. This is the story of an 
unhappy marriage, written from the hus- 
band’s point of view. It is a story the 
main elements of which are not uncommon, 
either in real life or in fiction, up to the 
half-unconscious deed which puts the hus- 
band in the position of a criminal, disre- 
garding the restraint, the self-sacrifice, of 
years. The book is not sensational, despite 
its central motive; and it may be numbered 
among the best of this ‘‘Hudson Library 
Series. ’’ 


SPANISH JOHN. By William McLennan. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 50.—The 
story of a hot-hearted, gallant soldier, is usu- 
ally considered incomplete unless it includes 
adventures for love’s sake, as well as for 
glory; but Col. John McDonell, known as 
‘Spanish John,’’ when a lieutenant in the 
company of Saint James in the Regiment Ir- 
landia, in the service of the king of Spain 
operating in Italy, remembers only warlike 
ambitions and experiences. The story ap- 
peared as a serial in Harper’s Magazine. It 
is a specimen of vigorous narrative, and 
differs from many of its kind by being a 
record of defeat as well as success. The il- 
lustrations are by De Myrbach. 


ELEMENTARY JANE. By Richard Pryce. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.—Life behind the 
scenes of London music halls may not seem 
to offer favorable conditions for the growth 
of heroism, patience, and a sweet, generous 
spirit; but this story of a song and dance 
artiste is quite as probable as many more 
highly-colored tales of actors and actresses. 
Pretty Jane marries a trapeze performer, and 
the story of her love and waiting is quite as 
simple and affecting as if she had been in 
another rank of life. The book closes with 
a promise of happiness which -is not out of 
place with the development of the story. 


The March issue of the Club Woman shows 
that the high standard of excellence set by 
the opening numbers is not to be lowered. 
An article on ‘‘*Women in Hawaii,’’ by 
Mabel Loomis Todd, is bright and interest- 
ing. Hezekiah Butterworth contributes a 
column of ‘‘Brook Farm Humors.’’ Other 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “'The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can merce 
grow old as long as man is what heis. .. . This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test - 
by the clear proportions of this book.—The Hartfor 
Seminary Record. * 

It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. | ee 

THE CONGREGATIONAL METHOD: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

BEHOLD THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 


No. PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Charles 
A. Allen. $1.00 per hundred. 3 

No. 5. AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. Sex 

No 6. CuHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxinc One’s SELF BEAUTIFUL. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine _of_the 
Me aa Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger, $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THE BREATH oF LiFE. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF TO-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. LinpzERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. Moraity IN THE ScHoots. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JoserH PrirestLtEy: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. {1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout wiTH Four Winpows Oren, By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. {1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16. Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND oF ALL 
Re.icion. By Francis E, Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No.17. REFORMS ABOUT WHICH Goop _MEN MIGHT 
AGREE. By William M. Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop SErmons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivars. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. (A MS a 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. so cents per hundred. 

No.21. THE THEoLoGy oF THE FuTuRE. By Rev. 
Moe Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
hundred. 

No, 22. THe RESTRICTION oF VivisEcTION. By Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D. so cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEorY IN Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 

\__ Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe Curistran Unrrarian Posrrion, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. Tur New Birtu AND THE NEw Typk or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. {1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT AND Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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articles have more direct relation to the pres- 
ent club movement, as Laura E. Scammon’s 
essay on ‘‘What Club Women may do for the 
Public Schools.’’ The leading story is en- 
titled ‘‘The New Delegate.’? ‘‘With the 
Pioneer Club’’ is a quotable sketch in which 
wit and good sense are successfully com- 
bined. - There are the usual letters from clubs, 
federation news, and practical suggestions. 


The paper is handsomely printed and ably 
edited. 


Miscellaneous. 


Late numbers of the ‘‘ Riverside Literature 
Series’’ contain selections from the poems 
and tales of Edgar Allan Poe, edited by 
William P. Trent, with an admirable intro- 
duction and notes, which will probably be 
found useful by young readers. The selec- 
tions have been well made, including 4 De- 
scent into the Maelstrom, The Masque of the 
Red Death, The Fall of the House of Usher, 
and five more of the tales, besides eight of 
the best poems. 


Heinrich Zschokke’s Der Zerbrochene 
Krug is well known among readers of Ger- 
man as a simple and charming story; and its 
appearance in Heath’s ‘‘Modern Language 
Series’’ adds another to the still rather lim- 
ited list of really good stories in very easy 
German. The paraphrases given at the end 
of the book for retranslation into German 
make it especially useful for teachers. It is 
edited by Edward S. Joynes, Professor of 
Modern Languages in South Carolina Col- 
lege. 


A few weeks ago the Christian Register 
reviewed Mr. Stuart F. Weld’s monograph, 
entitled MVafoleon TIT. and the Kingdom of 
Roumania. Mr. Gladstone has written an 
autograph letter to Mr. Weld, in which he 
says: ‘‘It is probable that the character of 
Napoleon may not yet have undergone a com- 
prehensive historical appreciation. I agree 
with you that his views as to the principali- 
ties were wiser than those of many contempo- 
rary authorities in England.’’ The Empress 
Eugénie has also expressed her gratitude to 
the author for his work; and our minister to 
Germany, Hon. Andrew D. White, has writ- 
ten of it with appreciation. 


The story of the marvellous Blaschka glass 
models of flowers in the Ware collection of 
Harvard University is one of genuine inter- 
est; and it is well told by Franklin Baldwin 
Wiley ina little book entitled Flowers that 
Never Fade, and published by Bradlee Whid- 
den of Boston, for the low price of 35 cents. 
The account first appeared in the Boston 
Transcript. But the issue containing it has 
long been out of print, while inquiries are 
still made for it; and this reprint, which has 
been carefully revised and considerably ex- 
tended, will be found interesting, in itself 
and useful to all who ever have the chance of 
seeing this unique and beautiful collection. 


Edith Leveret Dalton, the author of A 
Slight Romance, has recently put forth a 
small volume of her own poems, modestly 
entitled AAymes, and published by Damrell 
& Upham, Boston. They are born out of 
a love for nature, an appreciation of the 
beauty in things near at hand, and an un- 
doubted capacity for friendship and sympathy 
with others. We quote a quatrain inscribed 
to Phillips Brooks :— 


‘* ‘Give tongues of fire and hearts of love 
To preach the reconciling word!’ 

So had we prayed; and, when he spoke, 
We felt our prayers were heard. ’’ 


The fourth and fifth reading-books of the 
‘*Stepping - stones to Literature Series,’’ 
edited by Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles 
B. Gilbert, and published by Silyer, Burdett 
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& Co., justify again the genuine satisfaction 
which we expressed at the earlier volumes. 
In the fourth book the child is given an 
acquaintance with myth and wonder and 
worth. The illustrations show pictures of 
mythological characters and copies of famous 
paintings by Millet, Guido Reni, Millais, 
Titian, and others. The fifth volume con- 
tains selections of notable poems or classic 
prose. Several selections are quite long, and 
will inspire a love of good literature, if any- 
thing can do so except constant familiarity 
with it in the home. The mythological 
reading here is mainly historical. 


Books Received. 


To PuputsHEers.—All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher’s address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
Riverside Literature Series. Nos. 121 and 122. 
Great Debate: Hayne and Webster. 40 cents. 

From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
Stepping-stones to Literature. A Reader for Fifth Grades. 
By Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert. 60 
cents. 


The 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The Painter in Oil. By Burleigh Parkhurst. $1.25. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
rs Broom of the War God, By Henry Noel Brailsford. 
25s 
Astronomy. The Concise Knowledge Library. By Agnes 
M. Clerke, A. Fowler, and J. Ellard Gore. 
From Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New Vork. 
The Son of the Czar. By James M. Graham. $1.25. 
The Barn Stormers. By Mrs. Harcourt Williamson. 75 
cents. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Vintage. By EK. F. Benson. $1.25. 
The Student’s Motley. (The Rise of the Dutch Republic.) 
By William Elliott Griffis. $1.75. 
Elements of Literary Criticism. By Charles F. Johnson. 
80 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
In the Midst of Life. By Ambrose Bierce. $1.25. 
Boston Neighbors. By Agnes Blake Poor. $1.25. 
The Building of the British Empire. By Alfred Thomas 


Story. 2 vols. (Story of the Nations Series.) $1.50 
each. 

Led On. An Autobiography. By A. Toomer Porter, 
D.D. $1.50. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New Vork. 
Emerson, and Other Essays. By John Jay Chapman. 


$1.25. 
Young Blood. By E. W. Horning. $1.25. 
From Advance Publishing Company, Chicago. 
In his Steps. By Charles M. Sheldon. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Dynamic Idealism. By Alfred H. Lloyd. $1.00. 
Fron Philif Green, London. ‘ 
The Place of Immortality in Religious Belief. A Dis- 
course. By J. Estlin Carpenter. 1 shilling. 
From W, H,. White & Co., Edinburgh. 
The Nicetical Christ. By S. H. Playfair. 1 shilling. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

O Risen Lord. Church Song. With violin obligato. By 
William Arms Fisher. 
Gavotte from ’Cello Suite. 

Farrar. 
On Wings of Steel. 
The Silver Lining. 
George D. Sutton. 
A Watermelon Episode. 
Walter Vreeland. 


OUR BEST WORDS 


Established 1880. 


Forthe piano. By Frederic E. 

Wheeling Song. By H. H. Godfrey. 
For soprano or tenor. Words by 
Music by Edward Broome. 

A Descriptive Fantasia. By 


AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY 
FOR HOME AND COUNTRY. 
Fifty Cents a Year. 


MOTTO: 
“In Essentials, Unity; in Non-essentials, Liberty; in 
all things, Charity.”’ 


“Out of Darkness into Light.” 
A Book for the Bereaved. By M. A. Deane. 


Commended by Robert Collyer, O. W. Holmes, Frances 
BE. Willard, and many others. 


5 Cents, Postpaid, 
Address JASPER L, DOUTHIT & SON, Shel- 
byville, Tl. 
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UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
pore the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7 ye 

ation. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit, 
His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of Be ete T Coe passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature,’”’— antors 5, 2 
the New World. Pee Cs 
“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discoy- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.’”’—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - = = 


RELIGION 
FOR TO-DAY 


By 
MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Boston. 


This volume contains the sermons 
preached in the series under the 
above title by Dr. Savage, in the ~ 
Church of the Messiah, during the 
past season. It makes a handsome 
volume, uniform in size with previous 
books, 

Price $3.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


{41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
104 E. 20th St., New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-08. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Choir Invisible. 

2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 

4. The Character of Jesus. 
. The Bible of the Heart. 


a 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, 2 . - Boston. 

The Religion of Evolution. ‘Twelve 
Lectures. By M. J. SAVAGE. 253 pages 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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The Tendril’s Faith. 


Under the snow in the dark and cold 
A pale little tendril was humming ; 
Sweetly it sang ’neath the frozen mould 
Of the beautiful days that were coming. 


“How foolish your song!’’ said a lump of clay, 
“What is there, I ask, to prove them? 

Just look at these walls between you and the day! 
How can you have power to remove them af 


But under the ice and under the snow 
The pale little sprout kept singing, 

“T cannot tell how, but I know, I know,— 
I know what the days are bringing, 


“Birds and blossoms and buzzing bees, 
Blue, blue skies above me; 

Bloom on the meadow and buds on the trees, 
And the great glad sun to love me.” 


Then a pebble spoke up. ‘‘You are quite absurd,” 
It said, “with your song’s insistence ; 

For I never saw a tree or a bird, 
So of course there are none in existence.” 


But ‘‘I know, I know,” the tendril cried 
In beautiful, sweet unreason. 
Till, lo! from its prison glorified 


It burst in the glad spring season. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


. 
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What Auntie Did. 


BY HELENE H. BALL. 


It had been a happy dinner party on this 
birthday of mamma. And now the five chil- 
dren were on tiptoe of expectation; for the 
German aunt, Nina, was one of the party, 
and there was no one in the whole world who 
could tell stories like this particular aunt. 

The older people had gone to the library to 
talk over old times; and the children were 
anxiously watching auntie, for she was stand- 
ing just in the midst, between the library 
and the sitting-room door, and the next turn 
would decide. Breathless, they waited for 
this turn; and auntie knew it. She made 
a half-turn toward the library, and the chil- 
dren’s faces fell. Then she suddenly wheeled 
around, and stood in the siting-room door- 
way. ‘There was one rush of ten feet toward 
her; and, if she had not known what was 
going to happen, she would surely have fal- 
len backward, for no woman could have met 
such an attack unless she had a door-post 
behind her. Now ten arms were lovingly 
thrown around her, beginning with little 
Donald’s around her knees, and ending with 
tall Mary’s around her neck. 

These arms led her to her chair; and then, 
in a moment, five figures were squatted around 
her on the floor, two fair heads were resting 
against her black-silk-covered knees, and all 
were ready. 

**Well, what is it to be?’’ 

“CA fairy story!’’ cried Martha. 

‘A wolf story!’’ shouted Lewis. 

“IT don’t care,’’ said kind Mary, 
wanted the rest to have their wish. 

‘*Let us have something vea/,’’ said Ruth. 

‘*Ves,’’ piped fair-haired Donald. ‘‘Oo 
tell somesing about when oo was a wittle 
dixte2 

**Ves, auntie,’’ they all shouted, ‘‘tell us 
a real story.’”’ 

‘*Very well, then, it shall be a real story ; 


who 
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and I will tell it as if it was written of 
another girl.”’ 
‘‘Ves, do!’’ shouted the chorus. And 


auntie began. 
HOW NINA SUCCEEDED. 


‘¢What did you say, Eve?’’ 

Two blue eyes peered into the dark, dim 
ones that were hidden deep in the folds of 
the shawl which was thrown over the head of 
the old nurse, now on her daily call to this 
German family. 

‘‘White mustard-seed, honey,’’ was the 
‘And, sure enough, it will cure the 


,’ 


answer. 
cough. ’’ 

‘‘But where can it be bought, and what 
does it cost?’’ 

‘Nine groschen a pound, and you can get 
it at the grocer’s in the market-place. Now 
adieu!’’ 

Nina gasped; but the kitchen door had 
already closed on Eve, so she neither saw nor 
heard the gasp. 

The little girl sat still, thinking over 
means to get such a wealth of money, when 
her mother’s gentle voice called her :— 

‘*Knitting time, Nina. Come, daughter, you 
will be late; and your industry ball will not 
disclose its hidden wealth for ever so long.’’ 

‘“‘What is in it, mamma? A little doll?’’ 

‘“No, dear: your little family is large 
enough. It is money this time.’’ 

Quickly Nina was out of doors, with her 
knitting-basket dangling on her arm. 

On her way she had a chance of continuing 
the revery of the kitchen, which was some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Oh, that horrid cough! 
And the doctor does no good; and Eve says 
white mustard-seed is a sure cure,-and then 
mamma will be well again, and 7 have made 
her well.’? Then she gave a jump, but so- 
bered down soon; for how was she to get the 
money? //vve groschen she had in her money- 
box; but where to get the rest in the two 
remaining weeks? 

This brought her to the knitting-school-; 
and the busy fingers, spurred on by the 
thought of money in the ball, were soon 
twisting the yarn around the needles in such 
a swift way that the hands looked like a 
ball, too, with shiny spikes sticking out, on 
which it moved through space. 

What a funny place this knitting-school 
was! There were four rows of low seats, 
each like a narrow, wooden footstool, with 
no back to lean against. Five seats in a 
row, occupied by demure little maidens, 
varying in age from four to seven years. 
Some had stockings, on which they were 
knitting, as long as they were themselves. 
Some were only beginning the art, and had 
bright wools, to make it interesting, with 
which they were making reins, and such sim- 
pler, useful things that show progress sooner 
than big stockings do. But the bright wools 
of the busy beginners made a pretty variety 
from the gray, blue, brown, and sometimes 
ringed stockings of the other girls’ work. 

The knitting teacher, an old lady with big 
spectacles and a large-frilled, white cap, sat 
on the sofa about eight feet away. A long, 
thin stick lay against her knee. When the 
hands of the children re’ted for a moment, 
the stick was brought into play, and the idle 
fingers reminded that time flies, 
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To be sure, the stick was not quite long 
enough to touch the children in the back 
row; but the old, lame lady had a faithful 
helper in her little dog. For, when the 
workers in that row required to be touched, 
the old lady looked at her dog, then at the 
child, and in an instant the little girl’s dress 
was pulled, and a sharp bark told as plainly 
as words could, ‘‘Go on knitting. ’’ 

When the hour and a half was over, Nina 
held a bright silver groschen in her hand. 
Surely, this pleasure was worth making all 
the many thousand loops which were required 
before the centre of the ball was reached. 

Her mother guessed from the child’s smil- 
ing face that the ball had unclosed its 


treasure. 
‘«To-morrow we’ll wind another ball,’’ she 


said. 

‘<Please, mamma, put another groschen in 
Gs 4 

Her mother looked surprised, for Nina 
never cared for candy besides her two pieces 
which she received every Sunday afternoon. 
However, her wish was granted ;" and the 
child could count upon seven groschens. But 
how to get the rest was more than Nina knew, 
for it never entered her mind that half a 
pound might have been ample for the trying. 

It was Friday when her father returned 
from a journey that had lasted three weeks, 
and mamma’s birthday was on the following 
Monday. 

Poor Nina! How her arms ached! She 
had finished the other ball of yarn, and could 
not have knitted more, had there been even 
time. 

‘*Has my daughter learned something for 
her papa?’’ asked the fond father, when Nina 
was sitting on his knees, her tame bird 
perched on her shoulder. 

‘*Yes, papa. But please wait until Sun- 
day; for I could not learn another piece, I 
am so busy.’’ 

The father smiled, for ‘‘busy’’ was a 
funny word in the mouth of a girl eight 
years old; but he said that he would wait. 

After dinner, on Sunday, Nina appeared in 
her pretty white dress, with the bunch of 
flowers for papa; and she recited her poetry 
so well that her father was delighted. 

‘*What can I give my little girl for this 
pleasure?’’ he asked. 

“*Two groschen,’’ this little girl answered 
promptly, with the decision of a merchant 
who is selling his wares. But a sudden flush 


spread over her face at the pleasure of this, 


unexpected way out of her difficulty. 
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“Two whole groschen!’’ said the father, 
surprised at the suddenly acquired mercenary 
ways of his child. But the blush satisfied 


him. 

**Well, it is Sunday; and I owe you two 
weeks’ allowance. That makes one_half- 
groschen, so here they are.’? And two 


bright new groschens found their way into 
Nina’s hand. 

It was only six o’clock of the next momm- 
ing when a little figure came into the large 
grocery store, next the market. She asked 
for a whole pound of white mustard-seed. 
Eve, the faithful Eve! was there, but was 
requested to stay outside, as the little lady 
wanted to purchase mamma’s birthday pres- 
ent ‘‘all alone. ’’ 

Who was happier than our Nina, when, 
about an hour later, she walked into the 
dining-room, up to her mother, bearing a 
tray on which was, all surrounded by blue 
cormn-flowers for ‘‘luck,’’ a crystal cup with 
a whole pound of white mustard-seeds? 

Much puzzled, the mother looked. Then, 
suddenly, the truth flashed across her mind; 
and she guessed that Nina had listened to 
Eve’s ‘‘unfailing remedy,’’ to which she had 
turned a deaf ear. 

With of joy, she took her little 
thoughtful daughter in her arms. 

““The mustard-seed will make your cough 
better. Eve says so.’’ 

‘*Indeed they will, for God would not have 
it otherwise, ’’ said the loving mother. 

And they did. 


tears 


Auntie stopped. 

“*Ts it all really true?’’ asked Martha, who 
could hardly credit such industry in any girl. 

“Really and truly true,’’ said auntie. 

‘*And did you have to leam poetry every 
Sunday, like mamma had to do when she 
was a little girl?’’ asked Lewis. 

‘Every Sunday,’’ was the answer. 

**Well,’’? said Ruth, who did not like 
school. ‘‘I am glad 7am an American.” 

NTC sOlvann (ieee Amd wile? Sees Amd) 1 h?? 
It came from the circle. And so they ought 
to be. 


The Dog who trode. 


One day I was coming home on a street- 
car. It was not very full, and [ sat near the 
back door. Presently the car stopped, then 
went on again. But I could not see that any 
one got on. So I looked through the door. 

There, on the platform, was a little gray 
dog, with a very pink tongue hanging out of 
his mouth. He was looking up at the con- 
ductor, and wagging his little tail as if he 
were explaining something. 

He was a-very pretty little dog, and he 
had a large red ribbon-bow on his collar, 
which showed that his people thought a great 
deal of him. Besides, he was very nicely 
washed and brushed, and his silky hair was 
parted down the middle of his back. 

After a while the little dog came in. He 
looked at us all very pleasantly, then jumped 
up on a seat, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world for little dogs to ride in 
street-cars all by themselves. A great many 
people laughed, and some of them called to 
him; but, although he wagged his tail in 
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a friendly way, he was very dignified, and 
stayed just where he was. 

Presently the car turned into another street ; 
and the little dog jumped up, and put his 
paws on the window-sill. He looked anx- 
iously out, up and down the street, for a 
minute or two. Then he sat down again, as 
if he were quite satisfied, and seemed to say, 
‘*Tt’s all right: we’re not there yet. ”’ 

Two or three times after this he jumped up, 
and looked out the window. The last time 
he stayed for quite a long time; and, when 
he got down, instead of sitting on the seat, 
he jumped down and ran to the door. 

The conductor rang the bell for the car to 
stop; and the little dog got off, and raced 
across the sidewalk and up the stone steps of 
one of the houses, and began barking furi- 
ously at the door. As the car jingled on, 
I looked back at him, still barking, until 
a black boy opened the door and the little 
dog wagged his tail and ran in. 

A gentleman called the conductor in, and 
asked him about the funny little passenger. 

“*Oh!’’ said the conductor. ‘‘That little 
dog? He often takes a car home when he is 
tired. The conductors all know him; and, 
when they see him standing or sitting on the 
crossings, they always stop for him. He 
never makes any trouble, and no one has ever 
objected to him. ’’—Li¢tle Folks. 


The Little Lantern. 

There was once a tiny Japanese lantern. It 
was so small and homely that no one wanted 
to buy it. It happened by mistake one day 
to be sold in an order of costly and beautiful 
lanterns. 

The little lantern was mocked by the large 
and handsome ones. It said nothing, but it 
felt very badly. 

The man who bought the lanterns wanted 
to use them to decorate his seaside villa in 
honor of a great procession. The night came 
for the procession, and one after the other 
the lanterns were taken out and strung around 
the house. They were all much admired, 
except the homely little lantern, which, when 
first seen, was laughed at by every one. 

From its obscure comer it looked out upon 
the gay scenes, and said nothing, although it 
felt very badly. 

The lanterns were all lighted, for the grand 
procession was soon to go by. They all 
danced gayly around in the evening breeze. 

Suddenly there was a cry. ‘‘The proces- 
sion is coming!’’ Just then there was a 
quick gust of wind; and, to the dismay of 
every one, one after the other, each lantern 
went out,—every one excepting the homely 
little lantern, which shone steadily on. 

‘‘Quick! Matches!’’ the master shouted. 
But, for some reason, none were to be had. 

‘*What shall we do?’’ he shouted again. 
‘The procession is just around the comer, 
and here all is darkness. ”’ 

The master glanced at the homely little 
lantern. The music from the procession was 
coming nearer. 

He glanced at the little lantern once more. 
Its light was small, but still it was burning. 

Quickly he took it; and, carefully, going 
from one to the other, he relighted the dark- 
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ened lanterns by its aid, and was just hang- 
ing up the little one again when the proces- 
sion appeared. 

‘*The homely little lantern by its faithful- 
ness has done more than all the rest, ’’ the 
master said. 

The little lantern said nothing, but was 
very happy. —Zzon’s Herald. 


A Story of Queen Amélie. 


The queen of Portugal recently, while out 
walking with a lady of honor in the environs 
of Lisbon, heard cries for assistance coming 
from a neighboring wood. She went to see 
what was the matter, and found that a wood- 
cutter had been injured by a branch of a 
falling tree striking him on the head. Queen 
Amélie, who has studied medicine, attended 
to the man’s injury, and then, with her com- 
panion, assisted him to reach his cabing 
Later on the queen called to see how her 
patient was. ‘‘Then you are a doctor, 
madame, since you know how to take care 
of me!?’’ asked the woodcutter, who did not 
know his benefactress. ‘‘Yes, my good 
man,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I am very sorry for 
that,’’ continued the woodcutter, ‘‘because I 
will never be able to pay all I owe you. But 
you must give me your address; and, as soon 
as I can go out, I will bring you a basket of 
fresh eggs and butter by way of thanks.’’ 
The queen teplied evasively, and the surprise 
of the woodcutter may be imagined when he 
subsequently learned the rank of his lady 
physician. 

Gratitude of a somewhat similar nature in- 
spired the cabman who last winter had an 
accident near Monte Carlo, and was assisted 
by the Emperor of Austria, who happened to 
be passing on foot. The cab-driver was so 
pleased that he said: ‘‘I am going back to 
Nice; and, if you like, I’ll give you a lift. 
One good turn deserves another.’’—London 
Morning Post. 


Every Drop is Perfectly Pure. 

Every Drop Cleanses the Mouth. 
Every Drop Polishes the Teeth, 
Every Drop Hardens the Gums. 
Every Drop is Free from Grit. . 
Every Drop is a Fragrant Breath, 
Every Drop is Delicious and Harmless, 


Popular price, 25 cents. Send 2-cent stamp for sample J 
vial. E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. EpwarD EvERETT 
Hats, D.D.] 


To-day and To-morrow. 


High hopes that burned like stars sublime 
Go down i’ the heaven of freedom ; 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ’em! 
But never sit we down, and say, 
There’s nothing left but sorrow: 
We walk the wilderness'to-day, 
The Promised Land to-morrow ! 


Our birds of song are silent now, 
Few are the flowers blooming, 
Yet life is in the frozen bough, 

And Freedom’s spring is coming: 
And Freedom’s tide creeps up alway, 
Though we may strand in sorrow, 
And our good bark, aground to-day, 

Shall float again to-morrow. 


Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 
With smiling futures glisten! 

For, lo! where day bursts up the skies: 
Lean out your souls, and listen! 

The world is rolling Freedom’s way, 
And ripening with her sorrow. 

Take heart! Who bear the cross to-day 
Shall wear the crown to-morrow. 


—Gerald Massey. 


High Houses, 


In the city of Sybaris, which a friend of 
mine visited nearly fifty years ago, he found 
that stair-builders and slave-holders were 
kept out of that city by the same article in 
the Constitution. Some ingenious fellow at- 
tempted to circumvent the Constitution by 
introducing elevators. But the guardians of 
that city, whose business it is to protect the 
citizens, applied for an injunction at once; 
and the courts held very rightly that, for the 
purposes and intent of the Constitution, an 
elevator would do more injury than a stair- 
case. So the elevators were forbidden, and 
the people who wanted to build them had to 
move to Boston. The motto of the city of 
Sybaris is, ‘‘The city is disgraced when the 
citizen is injured.’’ 

The city of Paris is not generally consid- 
ered a model city in its oversight either of 
the health or of the morals of its people. 
But, even in Paris, they have come so far 
that no one can build there on any avenue, 
however broad, a building of more than sev- 
enty-five feet from the sidewalk to 
eaves. 

In our usual happy-go-lucky fashion of let- 
ting evils pile up until they cure themselves 
by an earthquake, the people of Boston have 
thus far failed to make any such provision as 
even the city of Paris makes. The firemen, 
who are fine fellows, and have to risk their 
lives, as a matter of course, that the rest of 
us may live, have occasionally protested 
through their chiefs against the erection of 
buildings so high that you cannot throw a 
stream of water over them. And, in a half- 
hearted way, the city has proportioned the 
height of the building by the width of the 
street, in grudging answer to this fireman’s 
appeal. 

But those of us who have to do with people 
who live in tenement houses—as, for in- 
stance, every doctor and every clergyman has 
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know that some of their evils do not de- 
pend upon the width of the street. You have 
a little girl of five years old, whom you are 
very properly compelled to send to school. 
For her school work alone she must go down 
to the street twice, every day, and retum to 
her home. By a law quite as imperative as 
any statute, you are compelled with your wife 
and children to live eighty feet above the 
sidewalk. This means that your little girl is 
compelled to go over a hundred and twenty 
stairs four times every day. This means 
physical ruin. 

For reasons well known to the proprietors 
of such property it becomes necessary, as 
they think, to limit the number of children 
in each family of their tenants. You may 
see the permanent order in such houses that 
no persons need apply for rooms who have 
more than three children. And, briefly, as 
every physician of experience knows, life in 
a tenement house means a bad death-rate. 
So many deaths of children well born into 
this world which would not have been neces- 
sary had not laws, written or unwritten, 
brought about the erection of dwelling-houses 
ten or twenty stories high. 

The boards of health in our cities have 
very large powers. It is probably within the 
range of the powers of any board of health in 
Massachusetts to say that no tenement house 
shall contain at any moment more residents 
than a number fixed in proportion to the 
square feet of surface occupied. But such 
provision is left, unfortunately, to the inde- 
pendent action of different boards in different 
towns. It is asking quite too much, how- 
ever, of any one board to take action for one 
city different from what is possible in other 
towns of the Commonwealth. Here is the 
reason for going to the legislature to ask for 
a general law, which for sanitary and moral 
consideration shall 

I. Restrict the height of tenement houses. 

2. Restrict the number of occcupants for 
every square foot. ; 

If a ship at sea may not carry more than 
a thousand passengers for a fortnight, because 
the surface of her deck is only so many feet, 
it is absurd to say that the owner of a piece 
of land on shore of the same size may pile in 
two thousand people or twenty thousand peo- 
ple into the square ship which he builds of 
iron, with ten or twenty, or, if you please, 
fifty decks, only eight feet apart, taking his 
chances of earthquake or of fire. 

I say eight feet, because that space between 
these land decks is required by our present 
building laws. 

I have used the word “*tenement house, ’’ 
though I believe ‘‘apartment house’’ is re- 
garded as more fashionable. The popular 
distinction is that the apartment house has 
an elevator, and the tenement house has 
none. But the elevator brings with it its 
dangers as well as its conveniences. 

There is a battle now going on at the State 
House, with reference to the height of the 
buildings in Copley Square. I should sup- 
pose that the Supreme Court would make 
very short work of any discrimination be- 
tween one part of Boston and another, as to 
the privilege of erecting ‘*sky-scrapers. ”’ 
But I cannnot but hope that the attention of 
the legislature will be called to the danger of 
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all these high buildings, both for health and 

morals, and this not only in Boston, but in 

Lynn, in Lowell, and the other cities. 
Epwarp E. Hater. 


Prison Reform. 


The Elmira Reformatory, working with the 
conviction that the criminals themselves are 
not out of the pale of human treatment, looks 
toward ‘‘remodelling and remoulding men 
who have been imperfectly cast for citizen- 
ship.’’? With the co-operation of a broad- 
minded legislature, results have been 
achieved to which for instruction other States 
may well look, as they seek better rules and 
regulations for their own criminal classes, — 
a treatment looking toward ‘‘permanent pro- 
tection of society by a system of mental, 
moral, and physical training, and the culti- 
vation of such habits as shall tend to insure 
good citizenship.’’ One of their reports tells 
us that ‘‘a careful census and canvass of re- 
liable facts at the end of the tenth year 
proved that the people at large enjoyed pro- 
tection to the extent of ninety per cent. of 
the whole number received and treated at the 
institution, and that over eighty per cent., 
after having served a year or more, had es- 
tablished themselves in the communities as 
right-living, law-abiding citizens. a 

Education in every possible direction is at 
the foundation of the methods here pursued. 
Most men who have been committed to this 
reformatory have either been wholly illiterate 
upon admission or unable to read with 
readiness. The minimum requirement at 
Elmira is that none of their charges shall 
pass to liberty until he has mastered reading 
and writing and the four rudimentary princi- 
ples of arithmetic. The attendance upon 
school is compulsory. It began with one 
hundred and seventy men, most of them trans- 
ferred from State prisons, instructed in ele- 
mentary branches by inmate teachers. <A 
mere advanced course was later begun, with 
experienced teachers, under the direction of 
a professor from Elmira College. This 
course, so a report tells us, has grown wider 
in range, until it is bounded by a kindergar- 
ten on one side and a geometry class on the 
other. There are also special classes in the 
languages. Four evenings in each week the 
classes come together from 6 until 8 P.M. 
Text-books are not used: the ‘‘outline sys- 
tem’’ is pursued. Every member of the class 
is furnished with these ‘‘outlines,’’ from 
which the lesson is drawn. They are care- 
fully selected, leaving out what cannot be 
properly understood. The crucial days of 
examination are looked forward to with great 
interest. ‘‘Failure to answer seventy-five 
per cent. of the questions means the loss of 
a mark, and that involves an extension of the 
period of imprisonment for a month or 
more.’’ The library is a valuable auxiliary, 
each inmate who has passed his first exami- 
nation being entitled to take out one book a 
week, together with a periodical. The li- 
brary is not large, but well chosen, —fiction 
very carefully selected from the best authors. 

The Summary is the prison newspaper, and 
has been printed seven years, and is weekly 
distributed, edited and printed entirely by 
the inmates. 
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Systematic trades instruction was first 
begun, in a small way, by teaching two even- 
ings 1n a week the rudiments of half a dozen 
trades. In 1888, when the legislative bill 
was passed which prohibited all convict labor 
except for making articles used in the vari- 
ous State institutions, the trades-school was 
so enlarged that a very large proportion of 
the inmates were fitting themselves to earn 
a living upon their release. The prison law 
of 1888, foe:bidding certain industries, has 
led to the discovery of new industries; and 
these have been selected with a view to pre- 
pare those engaged in them to be ready for 
‘honest industry outside prison walls. 

The trades-school is now furnishing in- 
struction in thirty-two distinct trades, from 
two to eight hours a day. The endeavor is 
to turn out practised practical workmen, 
who shall be able to support themselves on 
their release. The needs of so large an es- 
tablishment furnish facilities for putting 
what is learned into immediate service. 
Guard walls have been built; also an addi- 
tional building, with new cells, school-room, 
and offices. All the wearing apparel is made 
in the prison. 

One of the serious problems confronting 
the released prisoner is the way in which a 
living is to be earned. The new legislative 
act commands that ‘‘all prisoners of the first 
and second grades shall be employed with 
reference to fitting the prisoner to maintain 
himself by honest industry after his dis- 
charge; and it is the primary or sole object 
of such labor.’’ 

A direct result of the law passed in 1888, 
prohibiting all machine labor for revenue, 
was the introduction of military drill. At 
this time all inmates not employed with 
domestic duties were confined to their rooms, 
waiting new occupations. The long time of 
confinement was relieved only by a few mo- 
ments’ daily walk in the quadrangle. We 
are told the effect of the military drill was 
very remarkable. ‘‘Not alone does the drill 
prove a physically profitable pastime; but it 
instructs the men in the knowledge and ben- 
efits of discipline. It teaches them how to 
subordinate their wills to those in authority ; 
and, as the officers are chosen from their own 
ranks, it stirs ambition, and gives the man- 
agement facilities for testing the capabilities 
of the candidates for parole. ’’ 

This arrangement entered in, to. tide over 
unemployed hours, has, we believe, remained 
after the trades-school was firmly organized, 
so that now it is looked upon as indispen- 
sable. 

In the work of the Reformatory no class of 
criminals is considered hopeless. Even the 
‘¢dullards and weaklings’’ are treated with 
a view to the teaching which it may become 
possible for them to receive. For this class 
the gymnasium was first introduced. The 
conviction that much good might be derived 
from this source has led to the building of 
commodious quarters, where is every possible 
modem facility for physical development, 
together with bathing, swimming, and mas- 
sage conveniences. All this is followed with 
great minuteness of observation, to show 
the progress or retrogression of each subject. 
The grading system and’ the marking sys- 
tem, together with the wage-earning arrange- 
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ment, by which every man becomes a wage- 
earner from the moment he enters the institu- 
tion, furnish strong incentives to well-doing ; 
and work is done in a way which inspires 
courage, hope, and cultivates self-respecting 
manhood. After the first meal and his first 
suit of clothes, the convict is called upon to 
pay for his board, clothes, and all items of 
expense out of his own earnings, and is re- 
quired, as one of the essentials of release, to 
maintain a credit balance. ‘‘A total credit 
balance shall be placed at the disposal of the 
inmate, to be paid to him on his release. ’? 
Suis Be 


Correspondence. 


... “‘A growth (not wave) of spiritual 
emancipation is now unsettling the West. 
. . . A few weeks ago we had two talks by 
a missionary recently returned from Africa. 
He spoke at length of the ‘evil spirit,’ that, 
painted and tattooed, came yelling in from 
the thicket, so that every one took to shelter, 
and closed his remarks by saying, ‘We have 
taught the people that he is only a man, and 
you can hardly appreciate the immense relief 
to life conditions when the people are eman- 
cipated from the belief in evil spirits.’ Yet 
he talked of his mission being to ‘save those 
poor, ignorant Africans from Satan.’ Now 
our mission here is to save these good, 
kind neighbors from their belief in evil 
SDpLUSe sme . 

. . . ‘“We have gotten even very conserva- 
tive people who are under fifty years old to 
reading our literature. We are careful to 
feed with milk awhile, till stronger, as they 
are easily stampeded, so that we are barred 
a hearing. There is nothing to prevent uni- 
versal Unitarianism, or, at least, liberal re- 
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ligious thought, among the under-fifty class 
of Christendom, except the barring of a 
hearing. I don’t care what they say or 
think, or how much the churches guard them 
or threaten them. If they will read ten min- 
utes a day for a year the matter we give 
them, they will be, at least, emancipated ; 
and the next year they will be Unita- 
FANS)?" 3s sts, 


Religious Intelligence. 


An Appeal. 


The Western Unitarian Conference exists 
to help the Unitarian churches already organ- 
ized in the Central West, and to aid in es- 
tablishing new ones. Wherever a church 
loses its minister or a minister is seeking 
a church, each turns naturally to the secre- 
tary of the Western Conference for assistance 
and information. Wherever a company of 
people wish to become organized into a Uni- 
tarian church, it is to him that they tum 
for advice and encouragement. The head- 
quarters in Chicago are the rallying-point for 
all Unitarian workers in the Central West, 
and the natural distributing centre for all 
Unitarian literature. This work, of course, 
cannot be carried on without money. The 
secretary’s salary is $2,000, his travelling 
expenses are $350, the office rent and ex- 
penses are $700, making a total of $3,050. 
For its income it receives, from interest on 
the Endowment Fund, $1,100, and from sums 
paid the secretary by the church for his ser- 
vices $200, making a total of $1, 300. 

The income of $1,300 and the expenditure 
of $3,050 leaves $1,750 to be contributed by 
those interested in the work, in order that its 
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regular expenses may be met. Besides 
regular expenses, the conference has a debt, 
incurred during the hard times from 1893;to 
1896. It was voted in 1896 to pay $500 a 
year on this debt. This sum was paid last 
spring, and reduced the debt from $2, 400 to 
$1,900. To enable us to pay another $500 
this spring, we shall need to have $500, in 
addition to the $1,750, making in all $2,250. 
The officers of the conference are elected by 
delegates from the churches within its bor- 
ders, and it is to these churches that the 
directors and the secretary look for financial 
support. At the annual meeting last spring, 
the $1,750 necessary to keep the work from 
stopping was pledged by the churches and 
individuals present. There were only two- 
thirds of the churches represented at that 
meeting, leaving over twenty churches to be 
heard from. Three of these twenty churches 
have already sent $45, and some of those 
pledging have done better than they prom- 
ised. With the improvement in business, it 
ought to be possible for the necessary funds 
tobe raised without difficulty, if the friends 
of the conference will give as generously as 
they can. 

A contribution of $10 will make the church 
sending it a delegate member of the confer- 
ence at the next meeting, and a contribution 
of $1 will make the individual sending it an 
annual member of the conference, while $25 
will make him a life member. 

Can we not count on your help? 

D. L. Shorey, “A. W. Gould, H. W. 
Brough, W. W. Fenn, F. C. Southworth, 
Special Finance Committee. 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES, 


From Oxward, the organ of the Young 
People’s Christian Union, we take these two 
interesting items. The South Acton society 
had read some parts of addresses at their 
national convention, and from our union 
meeting at Parker Memorial,—a good hint 
for all unions. The more you keep in touch 
with the outer world, the better work you 
will do at home, as this same paper said, 
““The home church should be the centre, but 
not the circumference, of our affections and 
labors.’’ Then, in Buffalo, Young People’s 
Day was celebrated by a meeting of the two 
societies of Young People’s Christian Union 
and the two of the Young People’s Religious 
Unions, with short addresses by the pastors 
and Prof. Barber of Meadville. 

The Young People’s Fraternity of Bernard- 
ston sent three delegates to help the young 
people of Walpole, N.H., organize a union. 
This is practical. If there is a place near 
you that ought to have a union, help one to 
grow, even if the national secretary has not 
as in this case, made the plan. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


March 20, ‘‘Our Passive Guilt: Is a Man 
Responsible for the Wrong he might pre- 
vent?’’ Acts xxii. 20; Jas. i. 25, 26; ii. g 
10; Matt. v. 19; Whittier’s ‘My Soul and 
I,’’ especially stanza, ‘‘Like Warp and 
woof’’; Andrew Rykman’s  ‘‘ Prayer’? 
(close) ; ‘‘Conduct.’’ is 


QUOTATIONS. 


The world always judges a man by hij 
little faults, which he shows a iindied oe 
a day, rather than by his great virtues, which 
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he discloses but once in a lifetime, and to 
a single person. —Lowed1. ; 

Every evil to which we do not succumb is 
a benefactor. As the Sandwich Islander be- 
lieves that the strength and value of the 
enemy he kills passes into himself, so we 
gain the strength of the temptations we 
resist. Emerson. 

Doubtless, the world is wicked enough, 
but it will not be improved by the extension 
of a spirit which self-righteously sees more 
to reform outside of itself than in itself.— 
J. G. Holland. 


Be lord of thy own mind: 

Half of the ills we hoard 

Within our hearts 

Are ills because we hoard them. 
——8. W. Proctor. 


We are not worst at once. The course of evil 


Begins so slowly, and from such slight 
source, 

An infant’s hand might stem its breach with 
clay. 

But, let the stream get deeper, and philoso- 
phy, — 


Ay, and religion, too,—shall strive in vain 
To turn the headlong current. 
—Old Play. 


Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty soul. 
— Shakespeare. 


To be free from evil thoughts is God’s 
best gift. —2schylus. 


PASSIVE GUILT. 


It seemed a slight thing for the young 
man, Saul, to stand by, caring for the 
clothes of the witnesses who stoned Stephen 
to death for no crime but that of speaking 
the truth in love. It was just what the young 
man of to-day carelessly does when he stops 
to watch a street brawl; and yet, years after- 
ward, this bystander, then a strong partisan 
for the same faith which supported Stephen, 
said sadly, ‘‘I was consenting to his death. ’’ 

The priest and the Levite who ‘‘passed by 
on the other side’’ little recked that they 
would be for all time a synonym for the 
baseness of passive guilt. 

Why is our country to-day crowding and 
hurrying its preparations for defence but 
because it has been passive too long? What 
excuse Can our citizens make for the corrup- 
tion and inefficiency of the administration of 
public affairs? Have they not stood supinely 
by, and ‘‘consented’’ to the wrong-doing? 
Yes, until now the most vigorous activity 
can scarce atone. Whose fault is it that 
obscene papers and books are flaunted in our 
face at every news-stand? Yours and mine, 
if we ‘‘do nothing.’’ There is not a town 
or city which could not prevent the sale of 
these wicked publications if each person who 
does not believe in them would let his neigh- 
bor know his opinion, and ask that neigh- 
bor’s help to suppress the evil. So, also, 
of clean streets, sale of cigarettes to minors, 
closing of places which endanger the public 
health or morals. But it is easier to fold 
the hands, to keep silent. You see your 
friend beginning bad practices. You are 
emphatic with him on the matter of neckties, 
but never a word regarding moral delinquen- 
cles. Are you not ‘consenting’? to his 
downfall? It does not need that you should 
preach or be ‘‘pious.’’ Just as easily as you 
tell him what is good form in dress, you can 
influence him to the highest good. 

A young lady was telling how she and her 
friends managed to win back to right-living 
some young men who were becoming dissi- 
pated. They did not scold or argue: they 
simply took the best for granted, and so 
hedged them about with sweet observances 
they had no chance to seek low things. As 
young ladies there could not be out alone 
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after nightfall, these wily maidens claimed 
the escort of these young men very fre- 
quently, which meant they must be sans 
reproche. So, quietly, without any sound of 
trumpets, they were brought back to social 
courtesies, then to union, and even to church 
work. Is not this the true way of helping to 
make the world better? Suppose these girls 
had done nothing? Would there have been 
no guilt at their door for these derelicts? 

As the old minister in ‘‘The Choir Invisi- 
ble’? says: ‘‘We let our fellow-beings carry 
their crosses to their Calvarys; and, after 
each has suffered his agony, and entered into 
his peace, we go out to him and break our 
alabaster-boxes over his stiff, cold feet. I 
have always hoped that my religion might 
enable me to break my alabaster-box for the 
living, who alone can need it, and who al- 
ways do need it.’’ ; ‘ 

And let us realize that doing nothing is 
doing the deepest wrong, and that ““the cure 
for all the ills and wrongs, the cares, the 
sorrows, and the crimes of humanity, all lie 
in that one word, ‘Love.’ ’’ 


The Sunday School. 


In Every Other Sunday for March 27 are 
two columns of Sunday-school news, giving 
accounts of doings in our Sunday-schools all 
overthe land. This department, called ‘The 
Outlook,’’is a valuable channel of informa- 
tion. 


The responses to the appeals of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society for contributions 
have been very satisfactory in February. We 
stated this, also, of January. May this en- 
couraging report be made possible by gener- 
ous donations through March! 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ will be 
given on Saturday, March 12, at half-past 
two o’clock, 25 Beacon Street, by Rev. 
Albert Walkley. Subject, ‘‘Martin Luther 
and the Spirit of Protestantism.’’ This is 
a most inviting and interesting subject. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society is 
planning to publish before long two courses 
of lessons for the Primary and Kindergarten 
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Departments. It is hoped they will be ready 
for use in September, at the beginning of the 
Sunday-school year. The lessons will have 
pictures. 


A correspondent writes, asking if there can 
not be some Post-office Mission work started 
for boys and girls. What answers to this can 
our Sunday-school teachers give? There may 
be something of deep value in this hint. 
The president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society will be very glad to receive com- 
ments. 


The superintendent of a Universalist Sun- 
day-school in New England writes to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, referring 
to the ‘‘Easter Service,’’ as follows: ‘‘Am 
glad to know that you are publishing special 
services once more, for we do not find any 
other services in the store which compare 
with them.’’ The Swedenborgian Sunday- 
schools are also ordering the new ‘‘Easter 
Service. ’”’ 


We made mention that the eight thousand 
copies of ‘‘Our Faith,’’ in the little slip for 
free distribution, have been printed since the 


Ist of October. An extensive use is also 
made of ‘‘Comer-stones.’’ In answer to 
orders, a new edition of three thousand 


copies is now being printed. These are also 
given without charge. Ministers and Sun- 
day-school workers should remember that the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society has now 
four different statements of faith, which are 


furnished on application, without cost, in 
any number of copies. 
Church News. 
Ramabai Association— The annual 


meeting of the Ramabai Association will be 
held Wednesday, March 16, at 3 P.M., in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Besides the annual report, special business 
of great importance will come before the 
meeting. A large attendance of members is 
desired. Pundita Ramabai will be present. 
Lyman Abbott, President. Sarah E. Rus- 
sell, Secretary. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service March 16 will be conducted by 
Rev. John W. Day of Hingham. 


Rey. E. Bradford Leavitt of Washington 
will preach at the South Congregational 
Church on Sunday, March 13. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, March 14, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. James Sallaway will preside. 
Rev. Mary T. Whitney will give the address 
on ‘‘Heredity.’’ The public invited. 


The Evangelical Alliance will hold its next 
meeting Monday, March 14, at 10.30 A.M., at 
the Bromfield Street Church. Topic, ‘‘Prac- 
tical Federative Work.’’ Speakers, Rev. 
E. M. Taylor, D.D., Rev. George C. Lori- 
mer, D.D. 


First Church: There will be a congrega- 
tional service and a sermon in this church on 
Thursday afternoons until Easter. The sec- 
ond will take place on Thursday, March Io, 
at half-past four, with Rev. E. B. Leavitt of 
Washington, D.C., as preacher, and the 
third on March 17, with Rev. Stopford W. 
Brooke as preacher. These services are held 
under the auspices of the Suffolk Conference. 


Parker Memorial, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches) : General subject, ‘‘Christianity at 
Work in the World.’’ A good audience 
greeted Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge Sunday evening, March 6. A Sun- 
day-school is to be formed at this place on 
Sunday morning, March 13, at 9.30. We 
hope to gather within its membership chil- 
dren and adults who do not attend other Sun- 
day-schools; and we shall try to proyide a 
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happy, helpful Sunday home. The aim will 
be to instruct the pupils in the universal prin- 
ciples of morals and religion. The speaker 
for next Sunday evening is Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes of West Newton, and his subject will 
be ‘‘Inborn Character and Self-made Charac- 
ter.’ The second annual course of illus- 
trated lectures was inaugurated Wednesday 


evening, March 2. The subject was ‘‘The 
Hawaiian Islands’’; and the speaker was 
Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, consul for the 


islands. On Monday, March rq, the first of 
a series of parlor talks to young women will 
be given; and on Thursday evening, March 
17, a series of talks on every-day subjects 
will be inaugurated. All are cordially in- 
vited to these services and lectures, and a 
hearty welcome will be extended to all. 


On Monday, February 21, the Social and 
Benevolent Society of All Souls’ Church, 
Roxbury, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
The president, Mrs. Daniels, gave a history 
of the society from its beginning, when the 
ladies of the Mt. Pleasant Church (situated 
at the corner of Greenville and Dudley 
Streets) formed a sewing-circle, meetings 
being held at the houses in the afternoon, 
and the gentlemen coming in the evening. 
The aim of the society has ever been to work 
for various church interests, and to lend 
a hand in aiding needs outside of the 
church. During the last thirty-one years 
more than $24,000 has been raised by the 
society. * Dr. A. P! Putnam, one of the 
early ministers of the Mt. Pleasant Church, 
gave an interesting account of the society 
during his pastorate, reading jottings from 
his diary kept during the stirring times of 
the Civil War. A former president, Mrs. 
Philbrick, and the recent pastor of All 
Souls’, Rev. W. H. Lyon, also gave inter- 
esting reminiscences. The society, wishing 
to commemorate its fiftieth anniversary, have 
decided to do something for the Divinity 
School at Meadville, past and present mem- 
bers contributing. Just what form the me- 
morial will take is not decided. 


Arlington, Mass.—A series of six social 
religious services are being held in the vestry 
on alternate Sunday evenings, at which Rev. 
Frederick Gill is giving addresses on ‘‘The 
Conduct of Life,’’ the special topics being 
‘“‘What is Life for?’’ ‘‘Friends and Com- 
panions,’’ ‘‘The Intellectual Life: 
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and Reading,’’ ‘*Money,’’ ‘‘Recreation and 
Amusement,’’ ‘‘Ideals.’? At the February 
meeting of the Unitarian Club, Rev. S. C. 
Bushnell, minister of the orthodox church, 
was the guest of the club, and spoke on 
‘“Personal Reminiscences of China and 
Japan.’’ ‘‘Ladies’ Night’? was held on 
March 4, when, in spite of a bad storm, a 
large company gathered, partook of supper, 
and listened to addresses by Mr. G. W. 
Stone and Rey. S. A. Eliot, on ‘‘The Liberal 
Situation To-day.’’ The Social Alliance 
held a successful sale in February. 


Baltimore, Md.—Rev. S. J. Barrows 
preached in the First Independent Christ 
Church February 27. Immediately after the 
service a meeting of the congregation was 
held; and it was unanimously decided to call 
Rey. William R. Lord to fill the pulpit for 
the remainder of the year, in the absence of 
Dr. Weld. Mr. Lord began his work 
March 6. 


Berlin, Mass.—Rev. George F. Pratt, for 
the past nine years minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, has resigned, to accept a 
unanimous call to become the minister of the 
new Unitarian church in Natick, Mass. 


Chelsea, Mass.—The Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union gave a musicale February 15. 
Two hundred people were present. They 
also held a social and rally on the evening of 
March 3, and entered into a spirited discus- 
sion as to ways and means of promoting in- 
terest in their branch. The Post-office Mis- 
sion gave a novel entertainment February 22, 
called ‘‘The Electrical Dolls.’’ The little 
farce was bright, merry, and successful. 


Concord, N.H.—Rev. Frank L. Phalen 
has returned from his Western trip. Sun- 
day, January 30, during Mr. Phalen’s ab- 
sence, the pulpit was occupied by Rev. 
Charles B. Elder of Keene, N.H. In the 
evening he spoke in the chapel, before a 
union meeting of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of the Universalist church and 
the Channing Guild connected with this 
church. Rev. John Vannevar of the Univer- 
salist church presided at the meeting. On 
Sunday evening, February 13, the church was 
filled to overflowing for a patriotic service, 
to observe the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. 
The devotional exercises were conducted by 
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Rev. John Vannevar, and Rev. F. L. Phalen 
delivered a grand address on ‘‘Lincoln and 
his Religion.’’ Each of the four organiza- 
tions, E. E. Sturtevant Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
the Sons of Veterans, and the Daughters of 
Veterans, attended the meeting in a body. 
The gentlemen of the parish held their 
annual turkey supper Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15; and it was a social and financial 
success. Sunday, February 20, Rev. F. L. 
Phalen exchanged with Rev. Charles T. Bill- 
ings of Lowell, Mass. Mr. Billings preached 
an eloquent sermon on ‘‘ The Strongholds of 
Faith.’’ 


Dorchester, Mass.—The Nathaniel Hall 
Society entertained the unions of Reading, 
Winchester, Boston, Neponset, Roslindale, 
and the Universalist Christian Union of 
Upham’s Corner—nine societies in all—on 
Friday evening in their beautiful new 
church. One hundred and twenty-five sat 
down to a ‘‘progressive’’ supper, @ /a whist 
style, cooked and served by the young people 
themselves. Music was furnished by the 
society’s own orchestra, and fine reading by 
a lady elocutionist, also a member. Re- 
marks were made by Rev. E. R. Shippen, 
pastor, and brief reports from each visiting 
union. The occasion was most enjoyable, 
and should stimulate other unions to cor- 
diality. 


Farmington, Me.—The young people of 
the First Unitarian Church met on Sunday 
evening, February 13, and organized a Young 
People’s Religious Union. The attendance 
was good, and the outlook seems hopeful. 
This winter a church was organized within 
the parish. About two-thirds of the parish 
have joined the church by signing the cove- 
nant. The interior of our church building 
needs renewing, and repairs must be made as 
soon as sufficient funds can be secured. The 
congregations lately have been larger than for 
many years. A good part of the increase has 
come from the pupils of the State Normal 
School. 


Hartford, Conn.—The Unitarian church 
has been unusually prosperous the past win- 
ter, despite the illness of its pastor, Mr. 
Waite, for four weeks. The audiences have 
been large, and are always thoughtful and 
attentive. A new organization has been 
formed among the members, called ‘‘The 
Unity Social Club,’’ having for its object 
‘‘the best and highest interests of Unity 
Church, and the social and intellectual devel- 
opment of its members and attendants.’’ Its 
first meeting was held on Thursday evening, 
February 3. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Waite and Mr. Headle of Rockville, who 
was present, with several of his parishioners. 
The people are very happy that they have 
been brought into closer relations with this 
little struggling church by the opening of 
a new trolley line from Hartford to that 
place. People in Massachusetts little realize 
the sense of loneliness that is felt by those 
who try to support a Unitarian church in 
a Connecticut town. On the sth the Rock- 
ville church gave a supper in their hall, and 
a party of sixteen from the Hartford church 
went out to give them a word of cheer. On 
the 13th Mr. Waite exchanged pulpits with 
Mr. Headle. On the whole, there is reason 
for encouragement that so many people are 
willing to listen to a gospel of truth and 
common sense. There was never a time 
when the need of ‘‘common sense in relig- 
ion’’ was greater in Hartford than now, 
when the opposite doctrine is being preached 
by evangelists in all the churches, 


Holyoke, Mass.—A neighborhood rally 
of Young People’s Unions was held Friday 
evening, February 25. Unions from Florence 
and Northampton, and the young people.from 
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the churches at Chicopee and Springfield, 
were invited. The afternoon session was OC- 
cupied with discussions on ‘“No Age Limit 
for Membership,’’ ‘‘ Definite Object Neces- 
sary for Success, ’”’ ‘*Sunday Evening as a 
Time of Meeting,’’ etc. In the evening a 
general meeting was held ; and addresses were 
made by Rev. Alfred Free, Rev. Mr. Pres- 
cott, and others. 


Hudson, Mass.—Rev. John Baltzley was 
installed minister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety on March 1. The Scripture lesson was 
read by Rev. George F. Pratt. Rev. How- 
ard N. Brown preached the sermon. The 
charge to the minister was given by Rev. 
George Batchelor, the right hand of fellow- 
ship by Rev. John Dumont Reid, the charge 
to the people by Rev. John Mills Wilson, 
the welcome to the parish by Mr. Horace E. 
Stowe, and the welcome to the town by Rev. 
Almon J. Rackliffe. Rev. George F. Pratt 
and Rev. Edward F. Hayward also took part 
in the services. 


Meadville, Pa— At the Theological 
School Rev. John C. Kimball of Hartford, 
Conn., has just completed a fine course of 
eight lectures on ‘‘Evolution as related to 
Religious Thought.’’ They have been much 
enjoyed; and at the close resolutions were 
heartily adopted by the students, tendering 
their thanks for lectures ‘‘so ennobling in 
spirit and so valuable in material,’’ and 
expressing the hope that they might be put 
in print for further study and profit. During 
March Rev. J. T. Sunderland will deliver 
a course of lectures on ‘‘The Religions of 
India.’ 


Montclair, N.J.—The interest in Unity 
Church is unabated. Since the lectures given 
by Dr. M. M. Mangasarian of New York, 
Dr. Robert Collyer preached Sunday evening, 
February 20; and now follows Rev. Roy D. 
Bailey of Newburg, N.Y., for the 27th inst., 
Rev. D. M. Wilson of Brooklyn for March 
13, and Rev. Frank A. Gilmore of Haver- 
hill, Mass., for March 20. A grateful ac- 
knowledgment is here made to all who so 
kindly and efficiently supplied the pulpit. A 
co-operative spirit is entertained by the 
Montclair and Orange societies, in want of 
a minister being settled in Orange; but, 
until such time, Rev. Messrs. William Bal- 
lou, James T. Bixby of Yonkers, James Eels 


ciously lend us their time and services. 
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of Englewood, and, again, Robert Collyer 
and Minot J. Savage are expected to sre 

n 
average attendance of about a hundred assem- 
ble at Unity Hall every Sunday evening. 
The Sunday-school has added many members, 
while the adult class is also increasing in 
numbers and interest. 


Newburyport, Mass.—The largest meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Alliance this season was 
held in the church parlor March 1, to listen 
to an interesting paper by Miss M. M. Stone, 
entitled ‘“A Voice from Pew No. 80,’’ and 
to reminiscences of the late Mrs. Feroline 
W. Fox (widow of Rev. Thomas B. Fox), 
given by members of old families still con- 
nected with the church. Several letters writ- 
ten by Mrs. Fox within the past five years 
were read, showing what a warm place the old 
church and its sacred associations held in her 
heart. One lady present, who was a Sunday- 
school scholar at the time Mrs. Fox held her 
first reception for children, related that, 
when they were about to go home, as each 
child received a parting kiss from the new 
pastor’s bride, a small piece of wedding-cake 
was tucked into each little hand. She be- 
lieves the influence of that beautiful life still 
lives in the church and community. 


New York, N.Y.—The fourth vesper ser- 
vice at All Souls’ Church will be held March 
13. Subject, ‘‘The New Thought about the 
Destiny of Man’’: (1) ‘‘The Great Prepara- 
tion,’”’ Rev. Merle St. C. Wright; (2) “‘The 
Permanence of Character,’’ Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer. On the evening of March 20 these 
services will be transferred to the Church of 
the Messiah, corner Park Avenue and East 
Thirty-fourth Street, and will be in charge 
of the pastor of that church, Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, D.D. The subject for the second 
series of addresses will be ‘‘The Religion 
and the Church of To-day and To-morrow. ’’ 


Philadelphia, Pa.—At the First Unita- 
rian Church last Sunday Rev. Joseph May 
announced the completion of the beautiful 
monument to Rev. William H. Furness, 
D.D., late pastor emeritus of the church, 
and that it would be unveiled and dedicated, 
with appropriate services, Sunday forenoon, 
March 13. By an interesting coincidence, 
this date is that of the birth, in 1733, of the 
illustrious Dr. Priestley, who may be called 
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Miss Frances E. Willard said, “I shall 
always say and do all I can for the beautiful 
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Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross, says: 
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the founder of the church. The monument, 
which is of sarcophagus shape, of white 
marble, richly decorated with mosaics, and 
surmounted by a bust of Dr. Furness, carries 
a simple memorial inscription, with a sig- 


nificant quotation from his writings. The 
design is by Mr. Frank Miles Day. 
Plainfield, N.J.— All Souls’ Church at 


Plainfield reports progress. Since the begin- 
ning of the present pastorate, a little more 
than a year ago, ten new families have united 
with the society, the Sunday-school has more 
than doubled, and the finances show a decided 
improvement. Forty persons have signed the 
declaration of the Saratoga Conferénce re- 
garding religion; and on December 19 a 
public recognition service was held in the 
church, at which the pastor welcomed them 
to the Unitarian fellowship and privileges. 
Nearly half the persons so welcomed were 
men. 


Salem, Mass.—The Second Church Guild 
will hold a union meeting Sunday, March 13, 
at 7.30 P.M., inviting the neighboring societies. 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, president of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union, and 
others will speak. An opening praise service 
of fifteen minutes. A cordial welcome to all 
young people. 


Sioux City, Ia.—A sermon by Rev. Mary 
AS Sattord, on “oWhy I arn a’ -Unitarian;?’ 
called forth so many questions that it has 
been continued by a series of evening ser- 
mons on ‘‘The Liberal Faith.’’ For these 
sermons questions are invited by Miss Saf- 
ford. Some of the questions are answered 
before the sermon: the answers to others are 
incorporated in the sermon itself. The series 
began by a sermon, on ‘‘How Jesus came to 
be Worshipped as God.’’ The second was 
a reply to the question, ‘‘What have you 
left, if you take away the Divinity of 
Jesus?’’ On the third Sunday two short 
addresses on ‘‘The Bible’’ were given. Rev. 
Marie H. Jenney spoke on ‘‘How the Bible 
Grew,’’ and Rev. Mary A. Safford on ‘‘ How 
to Use the Bible.’’ The same subject was 
continued on the following Sunday by a ser- 
mon on ‘‘Bible Infallibility,’’ preached by 
Rev. H. M. Simmons of Minneapolis. The 
course of evening sermons will be continued 
through Lent. The series will probably close 
with a week of meetings. The social life of 
the church has been active of late. A series 
of receptions have been held for the different 
church societies. 


Somerville, Mass.—The open February 
meeting of the Women’s Branch Alliance of 
the First Congregational (Unitarian) Society 
was very interesting, a large number being 
present to listen to Rev. Margaret B. Bar- 
nard, president of the Chelsea Women’s 
Club, who gave a paper on ‘‘Woman and 
Municipal Housekeeping.’’ Visiting dele- 
gates from Allston, Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, and 
Malden, gave a few words of greeting. A 
social hour followed, with afternoon tea. 


St. John, N.B.— The Church of the Mes- 
siah has extended to Rev. Stanley M. 
Hunter, formerly of Sheffield, Ill., and who 
has been preaching in St. John for the past 
three months, a unanimous call to become 
their pastor. 


Troy, N.Y¥.—The Lenten programme of 
the Sunday evening union services at the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches is as 
follows: February 27, ‘‘The Christian 
Tdeal,’’ Rev. H. Bernard Smith, pastor of 
the Universalist church; March 6, ‘‘ Progress 
in Religion,’’ by Rev. Joseph. H. Crooker; 
March 13, ‘‘The Compelling Power of a 
Purpose,’’ Rev. J. D. Reid, Greenfield, 
Mass. ; March 20, ‘‘The Personal Touch, ”’ 
Rey. Florence Kollock Crooker; March 27, 
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sermon by Rev. W. S. Crowe, D.D., New 
York City; April 3, union platform meeting, 
addresses by Rev. Messrs. Joseph H. Crooker 
and H. Bernard Smith. 


West Roxbury, Mass.—In spite of the 
unbroken condition of the roads after the big 
snow-storm, about fifty assembled for the 
regular parish supper and social. The enter- 
tainment was varied, consisting of music, 
sketches from the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
and closing with games and a general good 
time. The Unitarian Club met, as usual, on 
the third Wednesday, and discussed ‘*The 
Functions of Religion.’’ The Alliance is 
making preparations for a May Day sale. 
Sewing is provided for the meetings, adding 
much to the sociability. Mrs. Sanborn read 
a very fine paper on ‘‘Medieval Hymns, ’’ 
and Mr. Hussey has given an interesting talk 
on ‘‘Celia Thaxter.’’ At the Sunday-school 
party, songs and games were provided for the 
entertainment of the children. Great credit 
is due the children in the Sunday-school for 
bringing their pennies so regularly for the 
Sunday collections; for out of these small 
sums they have recently sent $10 each to the 
School for Crippled Children and Kindergar- 
ten for the Blind. 


West Upton, Mass.—A masterly stroke 
of enterprise on the part of the Boys’ Club 
of the Unitarian Sunday-school culminated 
in a brilliant fair and entertainment at 
Knowlton Hall, on Washington’s Birthday 
evening. A crowded hall and a clearance 
sale put over $100 in the treasury, which, 
less expenses, is to be presented to the Sun- 
day-school library. 


The South Middlesex Conference.— 
The ninety-sixth regular session of the South 
Middlesex Conference will be held in the 
Channing Church, Newton, Wednesday, 
March 16. At 10 A.M. a devotional service 
will be conducted by Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, Waverley. Reports of commit- 
tees and miscellaneous business will be fol- 
lowed by an address by Rev. S. A. Eliot, on 
‘*The Church Militant,’’ and by discussion. 
After a box luncheon, discussion of the 
morning subject will be reopened by Rev. 
A. P. Reccord. 


New England Associate Alliance.— 
On February 23 the Alliance met with the 
Branch of All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, 
Mass. Forty-six Branches were represented. 
Mrs. Wells presided; and Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist, pastor of the church, made the open- 
ing address, speaking of the distinct mission 
of the Alliance. Rev. Charles H. Porter 
of Hingham followed with an address upon 
“‘The Unitarian MHeresy.’’ Our message 
must still be prophetic,—a harbinger of what 
is yet to be. Miss Bradley read a paper upon 
“‘The Moral Teaching of Sloyd,’’ clearly 
showing the effect of its accurate manual 
training upon the character of the child. 

Mrs. Beatley suggested that the statement 
of the objects of the Alliance be printed on 
a large card, to be in sight of all at the 
Branch meetings. After an hour of social 
intercourse the afternoon session began by 
a paper upon ‘‘Unitarianism To-day, and its 
Future Outlook,’’ by Miss Perry of Framing- 
ham. Several persons spoke upon this inter- 
esting paper. Rev. William H. Lyon paid 
hearty tribute to the Alliance. Miss Prescott 
of Reading gave a stirring talk upon ‘*‘ Young 
People’s Religious Unions. ’’ 
four hundred and sixty-eight churches only 
one hundred have societies of young people. 
The Sunday-school cares for our children, 
but there is great need of a means for relig- 
ious: expression and activity among our 
young people. Mrs. E. H. Atherton of Rox- 
bury read the last paper upon ‘‘The Cheerful 
Letter Exchange,’’ and emphasized anew the 
worth of this beneficent work. 


Out of our, 
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Business Notices. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ give relief in all 
Bronchial Affections. A simple and safe remedy. Avoid 
imitations. 


A Noteworthy Exhibition.— One ofl the most 
remarkable examples of wood carving which has ever 
been presented to the Boston public is on sale this week 
at the Paine warerooms on Canal Street. It is a side- 
board about 68 inches in height by 72 inches in width, and 
over this entire surface there is such a wealth of carving 
that the {piece resembles the marvellous Italian cabinet 
work of the 16th century. It is worth a visit to these ware- 
rooms to see this one piece of furniture. 


Mr. F. P. Shumway, who for nearly a quarter of a 
century has had offices in the Ballard Buildings, 11 to 25 
Bromfield Street, is this week moving to the splendid new 
Jewellers’ Building, corner of Bromfield and Washington 
Streets, where he will continue to act as confidential busi- 
ness adviser to manufacturers and jobbers who desire to 
increase their sales in either America or Europe. Mr. 
Shumway has made a marked success in so working with 
small concerns that their business has grown to large 
proportions, and he now numbers among his clients sey- 
eral of the largest houses of this country. Mr. Shumway 
is held in high esteem by the newspaper traternity, who 
appreciate his uniform courtesy to them, and his invariable 
habit of paying every bill promptly ; and they will all wish 
him increased prosperity in his new offices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In East Wareham, 2d inst., at home of the bride, by 
Rev. William H. Savary of Boston, Lydia A. Savary and 
La Fayette Allen, of Florida. 


Deaths. 


At West Somerville, 7th inst., Eliza C., widow of Rev. 
Rufus P, Stebbins, D.D., in her o2d year. 

At Philadelphia, 22d ult., Anne Eaton, daughter of the 
late Jone Dutton and Elizabeth Capner Steele, of Potts- 
town, Pa. 


Notices. 


RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Ramabai Association will be 
held Wednesday, March 16, at 3 o’clock p.m., in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Besides the An- 
nual Report, Special Business of great importance will 
come before the meeting. -A large attendance of members 
is desired. Pundita Ramabai will be present. 

Lyman Assortt, President. 
SaRAH E. RussE Lt, Secretary. 


THE address of Rev. William R. Lord 
until Jan. x, 1899, will be Baltimore, Md. 


THE address of Rev. R. A. Griffin is South 


Billerica, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Established 
1850. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and_ all facilities connected with the 
establishment. . 


A WORTHY CHARITY. 


ill you not aid the South End Day Nursery, 49 Dover 
Street, Boston (formerly known as the Ward XVI. Day 
Nursery), by becoming a subscriber to The Ladies’ Home 
Journal? Renewals are the same as new orders. The 
work done by this nursery is greatly needed for the chil- 
dren in the locality. Our funds are nearly exhausted, and 
we are entirely dependent for our support on voluntary 
donations. Orders or donations may be sent to 

MRS. OTIS H. LUKE, Agent, 
3 Gordon ‘Terrace, Brookline. 

5 Ran 

W ANTED.—A refined American lady desires a post- 

tion, where one or more servants are kept, as man- 

aging housekeeper or companion to an elderly ady. mas 

best of city references. Address M. H.,”’ 141 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 
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The Merrill Collection. 


Since the last acknowledgment the follow- 
ing subscriptions have been received for the 
Merrill Collection of Palestinian Antiquities: 


Mrs. S. D. Warren .. $100,00 
Mrs. David P. Kimball......-.++- gy 
Friends of Dr. Merrill 100. 


Mrs. Otis Norcross.--+.+++++ cas 
George Wigglesworth.... oes 
& . Wyman.......- ie 

arah G, Cary... He 
Frederick P. Fish.......+ssssceserssner cess cenecees g50 
{ pecigbaopodced 500 
J. A. Woolson... ..0- +020 crrs sere ccee ner tere sets a 
oe Paine BA icaistitisies anit: estes ee 

on. Francis C. Lowell....-- +++ s+2e ere rcer eerste se 
William W. Goodwin.....-:ceceeseeer cess cess srees ee 
MSD x ove isieisiaiasieectes «ie - eieiss svevietdinolrinwe ibe vena aoe 
Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D...+- se cece cece cere eres sees ee 
Joseph Williams.....-.-.see.seeee cree een ees eee 
A. MCE. Davis...--sceccresseee cere ceceers alba 
The Misses Peabody......-+++++++ are ue 
PAWN Ge IB ell asics siacieisonieiee- eee 


William Read........-- 
Morrill Wyman, M.D.. 
Hon. Wm. A. Bancroft 
H. O. Houghton...... 

William Brewster. 
Joshua Lincoln ... 
G. FH. Whittemore..... 2.60 cee sees cccetcee cone cede 
T. Boyd 


About $400 more is required. Dr. Merrill 
leaves in a few days for Jerusalem, and it would 
be gratifying if the whole amount could be 
secured before his departure. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Rev. Henry F. 
Jenks, Canton; Rev. James De Normandie, 
45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury; or Prof. D. G. 
Lyon, 15 Lowell Street, Cambridge. 


An International Institute. 


A plan has been drawn up, and officially 
sanctioned, for the establishment in Peking 
of an International Institute, to consist of 
a museum, a library, class-rooms, a recep- 
tion-hall, and large auditorium. Such an 
institute, located in the capital of the empire, 
would be an intellectual centre for the diffu- 
sion of enlightening and liberal influences 
among the mandarins and the educated classes 
of all China. It would serve as a model for 
other schemes of national development. It 
would give an impetus to other undertakings 
among and by the Chinese for their own de- 
velopment. It would tend to promote friend- 
liness between representative men of China 
and the West. It would, primarily, be a 
benefit to the Chinese, both as a government 
and a people, but, by opening up the country 
and inculcating ideas of progress, breaking 
down prejudice, and establishing friendliness, 
would prove beneficial to every nation and 
individual having dealings with China, or in 
any way affected by the policies which it 
adopts. Being thus widely beneficial, both 
in intent and operation, the institute may 
rightly be termed international. 

This institute is a new enterprise, entirely 
distinct in itself, is not controlled by any 
particular church or creed, but is based on 
principles, and carried on in a spirit broad 
and philanthropic, with which intelligent and 
generous men of every nation and creed can 
agree and co-operate. 

Were it not that friendly relations had al- 
ready been opened up with a large number of 
mandarins and /iterati by mere personal ef- 
fort, there would be no guarantee of success 
in the mere establishment of such an institu- 
tion. The personal element united with an 
institute is the guarantee of success. 

This plan has received the distinct indorse- 
ment and approval of the princes and minis- 
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ters of the Imperial Board of Foreign Affairs, 
eleven men in all, including both the progres- 
sives and conservatives, Manchus and Chi- 
nese. This is the first time that such an 
official sanction has ever been given to a for- 
eign scheme under foreign auspices, aiming 
at progress, enlightenment, and reform. Rev. 
Gilbert Reid, the chief promoter of the plan, 
is now in this country. 


Personals. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, M.A., LL.D., who for the 
past eighteen years has been engaged in a Min- 
istry of Education in the Southern States, pro- 
poses to leave Washington, D.C., about the rst 
of March, 1898, on a visit of three months to 
the normal schools and colleges that support 
a chair of Pedagogics in the Southern and 
South-western States. All lectures will be de- 
livered free of charge to the schools and com- 
munities visited, with the exception of personal 
entertainment and, in some instances, railroad 
fares. Dr. Mayo may be addressed at Hotel 
Lincoln, cor. 10th and H Streets, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Cemperance. 


The New Jersey State Board of Taxation 
has decided that property belonging to 
Women’s Christian Temperance Unions is 
not exempt from taxation, as the unions do 
not come under the head of religious or 
charitable institutions. 


At a recent meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Medico-Chirurgical College in 
Philadelphia one of the professors said that 
‘*it has been conclusively proven that beer 
and lead-poisoning are the principal factors 
in producing Bright’s disease. ’’ 


A committee of five representatives of the 
leading British temperance society has been 
in Southern California recently, studying the 
methods which prevail there for successfully 
excluding saloons. Pomona, Pasadena, Red- 
lands, and Riverside have reason to be proud 
of their records. A correspondent of the 
Boston Zyranscript credits the marvellous 
change in temperance sentiment in Southern 
California to the preponderance of New Eng- 
landers and Iowans. 


The report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health on tonic bitters and so- 
called temperance drinks is interesting. In 
‘*Public Documents, No. 34, page 615, ef 
seq., sixty-five different preparations are 
enumerated containing alcohol varying from 
six to nearly fifty per cent. by volume. 
Some of them, said to be purely vegetable 
preparations recommended for inebriates, 
contain over forty per cent. of alcohol. 
Others, which are named for other supposed 
curative substances, without alcohol, contain, 
in fact, none of the substance named, with 
a large per cent. of alcohol. In addition to 
this, it is shown that ‘‘a large portion of 
these so-called proprietary medicines, or bev- 
erages, not only contain alcohol, but very 
active and powerful remedies, some of which 
are called poisons by nearly every writer on 
that subject. ’’ 
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About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 

But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


® Gptenase A S iS 
AGN Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
f Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
\ 14 doz. sige be of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
ANAS end your full address by return mail and 


we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List, No money required. 
BLUINE CO., Box 3, Concord Junction, Masse 


Agi fely offered to the Diabetic, 
goth from this country and 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
4897-98. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit”’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
4. Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 
5. The Ideal New York. 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
7. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 


of the Old Year. 
14, The Primal Love of God. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
19. Asa he ben Child. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 
Series on “‘ Our Unitarian Gospel.” 
8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. II. “What do you give in Place of what 


you take away?” 

10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question? 

11. IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 

15. V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 

a wen a = iota PCy Holy. 

s . Is ea Probation ended by Death ? 
18. VILI. Sin and Atonement. z bie 


20. IX. Prayer and Communion with ( 
21. X. The Worship of God. ee Fee 
22. XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 


23. Stand on thy Feet. 


(By Rey. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptious and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“A BRIGHT HOME MAKES A MERRY 


HEART.” 


JOY TRAVELS ALONG WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Shakespeare on Temperance. 


Mr. Rolfe, the eminent Shakespearean 
scholar, in his lecture on “*Shakespeare, the 
Man,’’ alludes to his strong advocacy of 
temperance. Though not a total abstainer, 
by any means,—for in that day, when_per- 
sons indulged to the degree of drunkenness in 
the abuse of liquor, it could hardly be ex- 
pected an actor would be a total abstainer, — 
still there are many allusions in his plays 
which are striking arguments for temperance. 
ins the’ play, “As Yous Like-It,.°? Act II., 
Scene 3, Adam says, as a plea for strength in 
his old age :— 


“*Though I look old, 
Yet am I strong and lusty! 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 
Nor did not, with unbashful forehead, woo 
The means of weakness and debility. 
Therefore, my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.’’ 
‘“*When we remember,’’ says Mr. Rolfe, 
“that Shakespeare played this part of Adam, 
the words are still more significant. ’’ 

Another still stronger passage is found in 
the play of ‘‘Othello,’’ Act II.; Scene 3, 
where Cassio, speaking of his drunken quar- 
rel, says, ‘‘Oh that men should put an 
enemy in their mouths, to steal away their 
brains! that we should, with joy, pleasance, 
revel, and applause, transform ourselves into 
beasts !’’ 

“‘Taco.— Why! but you are now well 
enough. How came you thus recovered? 

‘*Cassto.—It hath pleased the devil drunk- 
enness to give place to the devil wrath: one 
unperfectness shows me another, to make me 
frankly despise myself. 

‘*Taco.—Come! you are too severe a mor- 
aler! . . . I could heartily wish-this had not 
befallen; but, since itis as it is, mend it 
for your own good. 

‘*Cassto.—I will ask him for my place 
again: he shall tell me I am a drunkard! 
Had I as many mouths as Hydra, such an 
answer would stop them all. To be a sensi- 
ble man, by and by a fool, and presently a 
beast! Oh, strange! Every inordinate cup 
is unblessed, and the ingredient is a devil.’’ 


Dere and Chere. 


Lately an olive-tree was carelessly destroyed 
near Nice, which had a positive record of five 
centuries, and measured 36 feet in circumfer- 
ence. 


A single stone, 115 feet long, ro feet square 
at one end, and 4 feet square at the other, has 
been successfully cut from the sandstone quar- 
ries at Houghton Point, Wis. It is supposed 
to be the longest monolith ever quarried. 


At a recent ball given by ex-Governor and 
Mrs. Morton in New York City the commend- 
able custom was introduced of sending waiters 
to all the waiting coachmen and footmen, serv- 
ing them with the same supper which the 
guests were enjoying inside. 


In the archives of the Spanish navy have 
been found the bills of the payment of the 
crews of Columbus’s caravels. The sailors 
received from ro to 12 francs a month, in- 
cluding their food. The captains of the car- 
avels had 80 francs a month. Columbus 
himself, as admiral, received 1,600 francs a 
year. 
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AKERS of honest goods brand 


them correctly, and are responsible 


It does not pay to mis- 


represent them. It is the mixtures, the “sold- 
for-less-money”’ sorts, the ‘“‘White Leads” 


which are something else, that are sold under 


The makers assume no responsibility, and 


Safety lies in making 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinti 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Paiarhle civnon cial 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


Pittsburgh, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN : 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOOK 
aNoHoR ) ) @bureh for them 

i Cincinnati. : 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER Ke é 
ae fictitious and misleading brands. 
SOUTHERN 

i Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER are usually unknown. 
missount (9 
ie mis. . . 

RED SEAL sure that the brand is right. 
SOUTHERN Ss lis P 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO ee list of genuine brands, 

Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. FREE 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., roo 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 


folder showing pictures of house painted in different desi i 
: sho igs or various styl 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending fo paint 


Wilham St., New York, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Recently improved and beautified, is 
now the most complete, homelike, and 
comfortable resort hotel between New 
York and Florida. 


Spacious and delightfully situated 
rooms, elegant private suites. 


Finest plumbing and perfect drainage. 


Circulars of F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


A. C. PIKE, Manager. 


MOZOOMDAR’S 
et ot BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 


An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 


By PrRotTap 
233 pages. Cloth, 


Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, | 


The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in, Conscience, 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 


By Protap CHUNDER MozoompDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. 
gilt, $2.00. 

Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Christian Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By Protap 
CHUNDER MozooMDAR. ew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than | 


a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Chrestzan | 


Union. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, posthaid, on receipt of | 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


‘ 


Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full | 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


CONTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
| New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - 3 


AMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
/use in a large number of churches, and in all 
| cases gives satisfaction. 

| If considering a new book, send for sample 
| copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
_not adopted. 


Boston. 


PRICES: 
| Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35, 


By the dozen, per copy. 
| Cloth, '75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


‘GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
| BOSTON. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Arthur: ‘‘They say, dear, that people who 
live together get to look alike.’’ Kate: 
‘‘Then you must consider my refusal as 
final.’’ 


Leading Tragic’Man: ‘‘Did you see how 
I paralyzed the audience in the death scene? 
They were crying all over the house 22 Stage 
Manager: ‘‘Yes: they knew you weren't 
really dead. ’’— 77t-Bzts. 


Another Chinese Complication.— Brown 
(reading the news from China): ‘‘How 
would you pronounce this name?”’ Jones: 
‘¢¢Tiao-Tung?’? I guess you don’t pro- 
nounce that: you yodel it.’’—/Puck. 


‘‘Benny,’’? said Mr. Bloobumper, ‘‘if 
George Washington is the first in the hearts 
of his countrymen, who comes second?”’ er 


don’t know about that,’’ replied Benny. 
‘‘But Independence Day is the Fourth.’’— 
Harper’s Bazar: 


A Thoughtful Answer.—‘‘What’s the first 
step toward the digestion of the food?’’ 
asked the teacher. Up went the hand of 
a black-haired little fellow, who exclaimed, 
with eagerness: ‘‘Bite it off! Bite it off!’’ 
American Kitchen Magazine. 


A famous punster, upon being asked to 
make a play of words upon any subject given 
him then and there, said that he could do it. 
‘‘What is your subject?’’ he asked. ‘‘Well, 
the king,’’ replied his companion. ‘‘The 
king is no subject,’’ instantly replied the 
clever wit.— Short Stories. 


A countryman entered a shop, and bought 
some matches, which turned out to be damp, 
and would not light. A week later he came 
again; and, producing the matches (which 
by this time had become dry), he angrily 
exclaimed, ‘‘Hi, mistor! these matches win- 
net born!’’ Taking one, I drew it grace- 
fully over my arm, and held up the blazing 
stick of wax to his astonished gaze, when 
he exclaimed, in an aggrieved tone: ‘‘But 
d’ye think Aa’s cummen ti strike maa 
matches on your sleeves every time Aa want 
a leet? Not me! Give us some that’ll strike 
o’ the box!’’ 


It Joggled Right. 


A Boston girl, who had been taki 
first lesson in bicycle-riding, expressed 
satisfaction at home at the result of the e 
periment. 

“The man said,’’ she repeated, ‘‘that I 
had made most satisfactory progress for a 
novice. ’’ 

‘“Why, did he really say that?’’ was the 
surprised query. 

‘*Well, no,’’ answered the Boston young 
woman, after a moment’s reflection. ‘‘What 
he did say was, ‘You’ll do fust-rate for a 
new beginner!’ ’’ 

A friend of the poet Bryant chanced to be 
alone in his study when a cabinet-maker 
brought home a chair that had been altered. 
When Mr. Bryant returned, he asked, — 

“Miss Robbins, what did the man say 
about my chair?’’ 

‘‘He said,’’ answered the visitor, ‘‘that 
the equilibrium is now admirably adjusted. ’’ 

‘What a fine fellow!’’ said Mr. Bryant 
laughing. ‘‘I never heard him talk like 
that. Were those his exact words??? 

“Well, he said, ‘It joggles just right!’ ”’ 
repeated Miss Robbins. —Z xchange. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


——— 


We have been fortunate enough to 
secure 


4000 Bbls. 


SWANSDOWN 
FLOUR, 


Made of Wheat of 


96 CROP, 


ss prove a boon to 
0 find it difficult to 
make good bréad out of flour which 
is made from 1897 wheat. 

The existing trouble with new 
wheat flour seems to apply to all 
brands about equally. 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Importers and Grocers, 
TREMONT BUILDING, . 


Cor. Tremont and Beacon Sts., 


COPLEY SQUARE, 
CENTRAL WHARF, 
COOLIDGE’S CORNER, BROOKLINE. 


BOSTON 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897 $26,939,135.99 
LIABILITIES sasseetreetees 24,811,707.55 


__ , $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. |, 
ANNUAL Casn distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. i 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. _ 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, [889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
SS SS eee 
ROPEAN NORTH PARTIES. Abso- 
lutely first-class. 15th season. . Address for 
BATTLE-SHIP “MAINE” 
printed in beautiful colors for framing, 12 x 18, on heavy 


RUSSIA, CENTRAL and SOUTH- 
NORTH ERN_EUROPE—TWO SELECT EU- 
CAPE Itineraries, etc., Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 

502 BEDFORD AvE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
paper, sent to any address with TRUTH for 3 months on 
receipt of 50c. TRUTH, No. 74 E. 19th St. New York 


Educational. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 11 a.m. and 
I P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCHOOL 
FOR GiRLs. Circulars on application, 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. 
Schools. 


Prepares for College and Scientific 
For information address 
JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FR... 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ae 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


. - MAPLEBANK .. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Dz NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BoYs . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

A1m.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

TEACHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 

Location.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. : 
Illustrated circular. 


Individual 


if UR Cc al “AT MANU: J 
a CAR PET 


, FACTURERS’ ~ 
» PRICES, 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


oHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHI 5 
658. NGTOWN ST 


BOSTON. 


wt 


